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The Political Ideas of the 
American Railway Union 
HM 


PAut A. Varc* 


HE American Railway Union, an industrial union of all 
"| rity employees, was organized in 1893 by Eugene V. 

Debs. Within a year after its organization, the new 
union had a membership of 150,000. In June, 1894, it became 
involved in the leading conflict between capital and labor of 
the decade, the Pullman strike. A major source of informa- 
tion on the strike is the union’s official publication, the Rail- 
way Times, the first issue of which appeared on January 1, 
1894. The Railway Times also took a strong stand on almost 
every other important public question, and in its pages are 
revealed the opinions and philosophy of an important section 
of organized labor. 

To the American Railway Union it seemed that the 
struggle in which it was engaging should be not only an attack 
upon the incidental evils of capitalism but an attack upon 
the very system itself. “Capitalism,” wrote J. R. Armstrong, 
one of the most frequent contributors, “is the source of all 
our ills, sorrows and imperfections.” ! When officials of the 
American Railway Union leveled their verbal guns on capi- 
talism, the editor of the Boston Congregationalist denied that 
any system could be wholly wrong. The Railway Times was 
quite willing to concede that in a sense nothing was wholly 
wrong, “even the devil must be credited with a good deal of 
commendable persistency.” Yet, the writer maintained, “in 
respect to fulfilling its end, in securing the greatest good of 
the greatest number,” the present economic system had been 


* The author is instructor in history at the Ohio State University. 
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a miserable failure.? The Railway Times quoted in full, and 
with evident approval, E. P. Stellwager’s speech before the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in which he said that 
capitalism was tottering and that he was glad, for “from its 
dark vaults have issued the cries of starving children, the 
shrieks of despairing widows, and the lower floors have been 
filled with the victims of destitution and gaunt hunger, whose 
miseries have been aggravated by the sound of merriment 
that comes from the banquet hall of the fortunate few who 
have obtained a foothold in the chambers above.’’* Stellwager 
maintained that the only solution was to replace competition 
by codperation. 

Eugene V. Debs, president and founder of the American 
Railway Union, was always ready to fight for better wages 
and shorter hours, but his opportunism did not prevent him 
from attacking the economic system which he believed was 
fundamentally responsible for so few getting a foothold in 
the banquet hall of plenty. The first great need, said Debs, 


was the overthrow of the wage system. From McHenry 
County Jail, where he was serving a sentence because of 
violation of an injunction during the Pullman strike, he 
wrote: 


It would help us little to improve (if such were possible) the present 
competitive wage system. It is essentially a system of spoliation. There 
is not a redeeming feature in it. Every thoughtful man knows it is 
maintained by the overmastering greed of the ruling rich. Nothing less 
than the complete overthrow of the grinding, degrading, pauperizing 
conspiracy against wage-workers will answer the demand. Why should 
one man work like a galley slave to keep another in luxurious idleness? 
Every man is entitled to all he produces with his brain and hands. The 
night of wage competition is dark, but the dawn of codperation is near 
at hand. Let us get close enough together to hear each other’s heart 
throbs. Let us unite in harmonious coéperation and the day of deliv- 
erance is at hand.* 


2. Ibid., March 1, 1894. 
3. Ibid., January 1, 1895. 
4. Ibid., March 15, 1895. 
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To Debs the day of deliverance meant the ushering in of 
socialism. He felt keenly the wrongs and sufferings inflicted 
by capitalism upon his brothers, and therefore he could no 
more be satisfied with it than he could be satisfied with 
slavery. 

The writers, including Debs, did not make reference to 
Karl Marx, but there can be no doubt that there was much 
of the Marxian in their point of view. They were not striking 
blindly at the abuses they felt; they were protesting against 
what they believed to be the source of the abuses. To them 
the present struggle between capital and labor was a phase 
of the historic struggle between classes. In an article entitled 
“The Crime of the Age” it was contended that “the chief 
crime of the ages, subsequent to the deluge, was the enslave- 
ment of the many by the few—the stealing of their liberty, 
their earnings, their lives, their brains, their muscle and their 
skill; the debasement of those who wore the badge of labor.” 5 
Here was a conception of history akin to the Marxian. 

Like Marx, the writers in the Railway Times foresaw the 
doom of capitalism. As W. H. Stuart, a frequent contributor, 
witnessed the struggle he saw that skilled labor was becoming 
more and more unnecessary, and he predicted that finally it 
would be supplanted by children. However, when the capi- 
talist dismissed the laborer, he also reduced his own market 
and thus brought about overproduction. At one time the 
capitalist had been able to rely on foreign markets absorbing 
the surplus, but as each nation was now beginning to estab- 
lish its own workshops, the day was coming when the pro- 
ducer would have to depend on his home market. Yet the 
employer ruined his home market by putting the laborer out 
of his job. “This, then,” wrote Stuart, “is the negation of 
the capitalist system; having displaced human labor in its 
greed for wealth, it has also destroyed the consumers of its 


5. Ibid., June 1, 1896. 
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wealth; it has, in fact, been digging its own grave, and in due 
time will fall in and be buried forever.’’* This was not unlike 
Marx’s prophecy that the breach between capital and labor 
would widen and that the lot of labor would become increas- 
ingly difficult. The victory of labor was thus optimistically 
conceived to be inevitable. 

Still the Railway Times recognized that formidable forces 
were arrayed against labor. J. R. Armstrong found that capi- 
talism was “propped up by four substantial pillars: the Pulpit, 
the Press, the State and the School.’’* The state was suppos- 
edly a sort of umpire in the struggle between economic 
forces, but labor had come to the conclusion that capital 
had the umpire on its side. The laws were as carefully de- 
signed by capital to serve its own ends as was the web by the 
spider anxious to catch its prey. “Disguised, subtle, man- 
made laws,’ wrote W. H. Meek, a bitter opponent of the 
status quo, “were helping to deprive labor of its share.’’® 
Entrenched behind the strong arm of the laws, capital was 
able to absorb all the products of labor and centralize wealth 
in its own hands. Another writer asserted: 

It is not the scantiness of nature, then, but man-made laws that are 
responsible for all this fearful suffering—laws which compel men to die 
in the midst of wealth which was created by their own hands, and 
therefore rightfully belongs to them, but which they cannot touch 
because the law says that those who possess it now, the thieves who 
stole it legally, have a better right to it than those who produced it; 


and so we must freeze and starve by thousands while these laws are 
allowed to stand.® 


The Railway Times also found the the Supreme Court to 
be a handmaiden of the ruling class. Shortly after the Pull- 
man strike the editor noted that labor had recently learned 
that the courts were at the beck and call of the capitalists.” 

. Ibid., August 1, 1895. 
. Ibid., July 1, 1896. 
. Ibid., February 1, 1896. 


. Ibid., February 1, 1894. 
. Ibid., August 5, 1894. 
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After the Supreme Court decision of 1894 on the income tax, 
the Railway Times published the following quotation from 
the National Watchman: 

The recent decisions of the supreme court declaring the income tax 

law unconstitutional is the most startling, and at the same time the most 
infamous of all that has ever been handed down from that body. It is a 
plain declaration that the rich and avaracious shall rule this nation at 
the expenses of the toiling millions. 
One writer, in an article headed “The National Trend,” 
charged that the judges of the Supreme Court were really 
appointed at the instance of great corporations whose direc- 
tors sometimes paid money into a “common fund in order to 
enable a trusted legal adviser to exchange a practice of say 
$40,000 a year for a salary of $10,000 a year. . . .”"?* Another 
writer pointed out that most of the federal judges had previ- 
ously served as attorneys for corporations, and he made note 
of how many each of the leading trusts had contributed.™ 
Some might look upon the Supreme Court as an utterly im- 
partial tribunal whose decisions were reached in a vacuum 
where no class prejudices or economic interests could pene- 
trate, but the Railway Times saw a direct relationship be- 
tween anti-labor decisions and the bourgeois point of view of 
most judges. 

The executive branch of the federal government as well, 
in the opinion of the Railwaymen, was doing considerable 
back scratching for the plutocracy. The most notable attack 
on labor had come from President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney at the time of the Pullman strike. W. H. Meek, a con- 
tributor to the Railway Times, attacked President Cleveland 
in the following poem, entitled “People We Know”: 


There’s a party now in power, 
In the white house; 

He grows richer every hour, 
In the white house; 


11. Ibid., July 15, 1894. 
12. Ibid., September 2, 1895. 
13. Ibid., January 1, 1897. 
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Grover Cleveland is his name, 
And it is a dirty shame 
That he ever rose to fame, 

In the white house. 


In the white house he is still, 

Working out his own sweet will; 

But the people put him there, 

And he’s going to have his share, 

He don’t care how much we swear, 
At the white house.14 


When William McKinley ran for the presidency in 1896, the 
board of directors issued an “Address to Railway Employees”: 


The election of McKinley means the perpetuation by injunction, 
the supremacy of corporations, and the helpless, hopeless subjugation 
of employees. It will not be confined to railroad corporations in its 
enslaving operations. All other trusts, corporations and combines will 
claim its beneficient protection, and therefore all workingmen, especially 
those who organized, are profoundly concerned in this issue.15 


Leaders of the American Railway Union were evidently con- 
vinced that executives of business and government alike were 
engaged in stealing labor’s hard earned mess of pottage. 

Of one thing the contributors to the Railway Times were 
certain: there was nothing to choose between Republican and 
Democratic parties. Both parties were feverishly engaged in 
doing the bidding of business while labor, like Lazarus of old, 
had to be content with the leavings. The election of one 
group of politicians rather than another was merely a ques- 
tion as to who was to divide the spoils. The attitude of the 
Railway Times was portrayed in a parody on Hiawatha. 

Thus they make old party platforms, 
Of mixed lumber make the platforms, 
Make them silvery on the outside, 
Make them golden on the inside— 
For the people on the outside, 


Putting gold upon the inside; 
Then they change the inside outside, 


14. Ibid., March 2, 1896. 
15. Ibid., September 15, 1896. 
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Change the outside to the inside— 
Inside outside, outside inside. 

These will swear the inside’s outside, 
Those declare the outside’s inside. 
Thus they make old party platforms, 
Of mixed lumber make the platforms.1¢ 


Both parties, charged the Railway Times, were dominated by 
big business. 

Though the Railwaymen expected no help from old lead- 
ers and old parties, they had faith in the people and in demo- 
cratic methods. The giant, labor, was being unchained by 
education. The ignorant had been easy targets of exploita- 
tion, but a new day was dawning. New ideas were gaining 
control, and “the forefoot of progress” was ‘‘trampling down 
traditional customs, reverent with age and environed with 
history.” On every hand there was a growing intelligence and 
a clearer conception of human rights. One writer noted that 
“reading rooms, literary societies, and debating schools are 
bringing reason and philanthropy to the adjustment of diffi- 
culties, where our forefathers brought a musket and a brick- 
bat.”17 The dead hand of tradition was giving way to an 
enlightenment which was causing the common man to judge 
each question according to its merits. Man was becoming 
intellectually free; he would also become free politically and 
economically. 

The Railway Times manifested the same generous faith 
in democracy that was being expressed among the Populists 
during the nineties. Democracy was still a magic term which 
appealed to the idealism of the age. It was not a thing that 
had been tried and found wanting. It was a dream which had 
been realized only in part. The full realization of that dream 
would come when the initiative and referendum had been 
adopted, when the veto of the executive had been taken away, 


16. Ibid., July 15, 1895. 
17. Ibid., September 2, 1895. 
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and when all officers of the executive, legislative, and judiciary 
would be elected by the people.'* The veto, the election of 
senators by state legislatures, and the appointment of the 
Supreme Court justices were all relics of a past age, and they 
were now the loopholes by which rich men were able to 
have their way. The initiative and referendum would destroy 
the pernicious influence of lobbies. More democracy was the 
solution. In an article entitled “What Must We Do to Be 
Saved,” Charles Randall, a member of the American Railway 
Union, bluntly told his readers that at present they had no 
more voice in the making of their laws than they had in 
regulating earthquakes. That evil must be remedied, and the 
proper remedy was direct legislation.!® 

The greatest evil of the day, in the eyes of the Railway 
Times, was capitalism. It had to be attacked and over a period 
of years removed by democratic methods. In the meantime, 
there was much in contemporary life to bring before the bar 
of justice. 

Of all the institutions committed to evil in the eyes of 
labor, none found itself before the bar of justice more fre- 
quently than monopoly. Trusts had developed rapidly since 
1885. One writer noted that “the cattle trust has a capital 
stock of $13,000,000; the salt trust $32,000,000; the whiskey 
trust $35,000,000; the cotton oil trust $42,000,000; the lead 
trust $45,000,000; the sugar trust $75,000,000; the tobacco 
trust $30,000,000; . . . .”*° Writers never tired of portraying 
the grasping and unscrupulous practices of the heads of trusts. 
One of the most bitter attacks was made upon Philip Armour, 
whose motto was declared to be, “Banish ignorance and small 
butcher shops.”” The writer said that Mr. Armour was not an 
educated man in a university sense. “He knows nothing of 


Greek, but is thoroughly posted in all that pertains to grease, 
18. Ibid., January 1, 1894. 


19. Ibid., March 1, 1894. 
20. Ibid., January 15, 1896. 
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and would, if it were permissible, like to be known as ‘Lard’ 
Bacon.” Armour, he wrote, “Proceeds to everlastingly wipe 
out all the small butcher shops in existence, so that not a 
pig’s foot, a chunk of liver, a shin bone, nor a steer’s tail, a 
sheep’s head and pluck, nor a hog’s snout can be had without 
his permission and at a price which he names.”?! Other heads 
of trusts, as C. P. Huntington, George M. Pullman, Chauncey 
M. Depew and John D. Rockefeller, were subjected to attack. 

The sins of the trusts were many. One of the most 
grievous was that of watering stock. It was estimated that 
while the railroads of the country actually cost about $6,000,- 
000,000, the financiers controlling them had issued securities 
representing an additional $4,000,000,000. One writer de- 
scribed this watered stock as “boddle ocean” where “devil 
fish financiers are increasingly feeding and getting fat, extend- 
ing their prehensile tentacles, and dragging down to death all 
opposition.” *? Another writer thus stated the misdeeds of 
trusts: 


They increase prices on the necessaries of life. They reduce the 
wages of the workingmen. They seek to control production. They 
lessen the demand for labor. They throttle the competition in trade 
and manufacture. They monopolize the wealth of the land. They 
bribe and corrupt our legislative bodies.?3 


Frequently it was complained that, while business was 
forming all kinds of combinations, when workingmen united 
forces it was termed conspiracy. 

Monopolies and the silver question were the most popular 
topics of conversation in the nineties, and the Railway Times 
was almost as interested in the latter as the former. The 
money question was a test of men’s attitude toward society. 
The money question marked the boundary line between 
American aristocracy and democracy. An editorial stated it 
in this way: 


21. Ibid., June 15, 1896. 
22. Ibid., April 15, 1895. 
23. Ibid., January 15, 1896. 
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As a general proposition a gold bug is an aristocrat, or a man with 
aristocratic tendencies. If at any period of his life he has been a demo- 
crat, he is found drifting away from his old time moorings, and to prop 
up his treason, talks glibly of “sound money,” and twaddle in that line, 
ad nauseam—in which, with a wealth of damphoolism, he out-Shermans 
Sherman. It is found that the magnates of trusts, corporations, banks, 
syndicates, combines of every description, who live and fatten upon the 
ignorance and stupidity of the masses, are gold monometalists—gold 
standard enemies of the masses, . . . .*4 


Several editorials were written advocating the free coinage 
of silver. One contributor maintained that the money power 
favored the increase in the purchasing power of money be- 
cause it owned bonds payable in money and deflation gave it 
greater purchasing power.”®> William Jennings Bryan, in an 
article entitled “Duties of the Hour,” advised the laboring 
masses that there could be no permanent prosperity so long 
as the supply of money was inadequate and the value of the 
dollar was increasing.?® Bryan undoubtedly received consid- 
erable support from the members of the American Railway 
Union. 

There were also those who thought the road to Utopia 
lay in Henry George’s single tax. The most staunch sup- 
porter was P. W. Monahan, corresponding secretary of the 
local branch of the American Railway Union at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. To the question “Why do men starve?” 
Monahan answered resolutely that it was largely due to 
monopolies of natural resources. The obvious remedy was 
the wiping out of such laws as made these monopolies pos- 
sible. He wrote: “A single tax on land values will do this. 
Landlordism is the curse that is upon us. Let us wipe it out 
and become free, and there will be no deaths by starvation, 
so long as nature provides a sufficiency for all the people 
she brings into this world.” Monahan summoned mankind 
24. Ibid., February 15, 1896. 

25. Ibid., September 2, 1895. 


26. Ibid. 
27. Ibid., February 1, 1894. 
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to abolish private ownership of land, for it was the underlying 
cause of suffering. When private ownership was abolished, 
the common man would no longer be compelled to crawl on 
his ‘‘belly in the slime of degradation to lick the boots of a 
fellow worm in humiliating supplication for the privilege of 


living. . . .” One follower of George wrote a parody on 
“Mary’s Little Lamb”: 


Mary had a little land; 
The soil was very poor, 

But still she kept it on her hand, 
And struggled to get more. 


She held her land until the day 
The people settled down— 

Till where a wilderness had been 
Grew up a thriving town. 


Then Mary rented out her plot 
(She would not sell, you know, 
But waited patiently about 
For prices still to grow). 


They grew as population came, 
And Mary raised the rent; 

With common food and raiment, now, 
She would not be content. 


She built herself a mansion fine, 
Had luxuries galore; 

But every time the people came, 
She raised the rent some more. 


“What makes the land keep Mary so?” 
The common people cry. 

“Why Mary owns the land, you know.” 
The knowing ones reply. 


And so each one of you might be— 
Wealthy, refined and wise— 

If you had only owned some land, 
And “waited for the rise.” 28 


28. Ibid., July 15, 1895. 
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On the other hand, there was some opposition to the 
single tax. W. H. Stuart, a socialist, said that the plan was 
based on shallow fallacies. He termed the plan unjust and 
unsound.*® 

While labor was embarking upon reform programs, the 
rich preferred to alleviate distress by charity. Labor ridiculed 
philanthropy, for labor was of the opinion that if it were not 
robbed of its due share such charity would be unnecessary. 
In 1894 the Railway Times was bitterly satirical about “Our 
Charity Ball.” It wished to remind labor that if it were not 
for the millionaires who raised money by means of charity 
balls, the “worthy poor’’ might starve to death. It spoke of 
the noble exertions of those who attended: 

It is customary to praise all who dare and do and suffer for the wel- 
fare of mankind. We eulogize those who, on the fields bathed in blood, 
face the iron hail of death for dear liberty’s sake. Why not, then, fling 
rhetorical roses at the feet of gallant millionaires, who, with unparalleled 
heroism fearlessly faced the snowflakes on Michigan avenue—who fought 
their way through the frosty air, and sweeping with restless force through 
the swinging doors, captured the Auditorium for sweet charity’s sake? 
Urged on by the wild music they bought tickets at a high price and 


utterly regardless of results danced three hours in the fierce glare of 
the electric lights.3° 


The Railway Times asked the donors of charity the question, 
“Where Did They Get It?” Mrs. Yerkes wore a diamond at 
the charity ball that cost one hundred dollars. 


And where did Mr. Yerkes get the money? From the people who 
pay five cents to ride on his street cars, when the city could and should 
own and operate the lines at a two cent fare. Girls who work in the 
shirt factories for thirty cents a day were practically robbed of six cents 
a day to help pay for the diamond. 

The five dollar ticket which Mrs. Yerkes bought seemed 
nothing more than a miserable pittance. To labor philan- 
thropy seemed a wholly inadequate solution to the problem. 
Labor was not satisfied with charity, nor was it any more 
29. Ibid., March 15, 1894. 
30. Ibid., January 15, 1894. 
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satisfied with the “pie in the sky, by and by” program of many 
churches. Labor’s contention was that the church had suc- 
cumbed to the bourgeois spirit of the times. From time to 
time the Railway Times could quote members of the clergy 
who made similar indictments against the church. It cited a 
Dr. Gray’s talk before a group of Methodist clergy in which 
he expressed fear ‘“‘that many of the wealthier churches have 
practically signed a release to the devil of all interest in the 
poor of the community.”’*! The clergy was seldom reminding 
its hearers of Christ’s saying, “blessed are the poor,” or of 
His warning that it was more difficult for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven than for a camel to pass through 
the eye of the needle. 

In the eyes of some it seemed that it was as difficult for 
the poor to find a church where they would feel at home as 
it was for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. Such 
was the opinion expressed by L. T. O’Brien, president of the 
Retail Clerks’ Association. He and L. W. Rogers, editor of 
the Railway Times, were asked to speak before the Congrega- 
tional Club of Chicago. O’Brien thought that one reason why 
the laboring people failed to go to church on Sunday was 
that their wages were too low to buy clothing in keeping 
with the surroundings. This was not the only reason, how- 
ever. O’Brien had interviewed several clerks, and one 
thought church people were selfish and cold, while another 
found among the leaders in the church the money lender 
who had just seized a widow’s furniture.5?, Mr. Rogers was 
no more sparing in his criticism. “The struggle,” he said, “‘is 
between capital and labor, between wealth and poverty.” 
Then he asked, ‘““Where on this question does the church 
stand?” He knew where the church started. It started where 
Christ stood. Christ was for the poor. He had warned the 


31. Zbid., January 1, 1894. 
32. Ibid., February 1, 1894. 
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rich and had denounced force, wealth and usury. Mr. Rogers 
closed in an uncompromising tone. 


What we want is not the relief of paupers, but the conditions which 
prevent their manufacture. What, now, is the Church doing to secure 
such conditions? Where are the pulpits with preachers like Christ, 
denouncing the oppressors of the masses? Where are the preachers 
declaring to their wealthy pewholders that it is easier for the camel to 
pass through the “needle’s eye” than for the rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven? Where are the ministers who are denouncing the 
process by which the Carnegies and Rockefellers absorb from the 
common product countless millions and leave the aching void of prop- 
erty?33 


The Railway Times was certain that Christ would have 
felt himself to be an utter stranger in Chicago. When a book 
entitled Jf Christ Came to Chicago came off the press, the 
editor remarked that if Christ attempted to scourge the money 
changers he would be met with an injunction. Moreover, 
Christ “would be staggered by the skin game played by 
sweater deacons to evade the law; he could not comprehend 


” 


it.” The words of the writer reveal a bitterness which is 
significant. 


Christ is not coming to Chicago. He lived in a non-progressive age 
where legal stealing was carried on direct by tax collectors. He could 
not unfold a scheme of salvation in Chicago without taking out a patent, 
and even then it would be stolen from him unless he had a few hundred 
thousand dollars to pay lawyers to fight for it. If not thus protected, 
imitators would spring up at every corner. Gold leaf letters a yard long 
would stare the sinner in the face at every turn, display type by the 
column would wedge itself in between Jim Corbett’s latest defi, Mrs. 
Putter Buzzer’s latest reception, and Rev. Ananias Slobber, D.D.’s last 
Sunday sermon in the papers, setting forth that divers and sundry of 
these gospel shops had each respectively the only genuine stock of true 
and undefiled religion on hand; angel’s wings at knock-down prices with 
a chroma of De Witt Talmadge to every purchaser.34 


Beyond criticizing the church for not taking a stand 
against the un-Christian practices of modern business, the 


33. Ibid. 
34. Ibid., May 15, 1894. 
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Railway Times contended that the church should be a cru- 
sader for social justice. The church had been content to 
recommend “‘steady self-help” rather than social reforms. The 
clergy more usually looked upon Christ as an apocalypt to 
whom salvation was an assurance of eternal life rather than 
a just social order. To labor it seemed that there were pro- 
found social implications in the teachings of Christ, and 
they saw in Him a modern type of agitator for social justice. 
Labor found the clergy in close alliance “with the power that 
robs and oppresses the poor and weak.” One writer charged 
the clergy with being ‘‘weak and spineless as sick sheep,” and 
he was certain that Christ would “disown the whole brood 
and sweep them to the rear in righteous wrath.” * 

Occasionally, labor found some clergyman who would 
sound the ram’s horn. Such a one was the Rev. F. F. Pass- 
more, who delivered an address before the Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference at Denver, Colorado, in which he, in the 
words of the Railway Times, made “one of the most startling 
arraignments of the ‘hireling clergy’ that was ever uttered by 
a Christian minister.” The sermon was printed in full in the 
Railway Times, and so great was the demand for copies that 
extra issues were printed.** Railway men also praised the 
Rev. Mr. Cowardine for his espousal of the strikers’ cause 
at Pullman.*? Aside from the stand taken by these men and 
a few others of their conviction, the Railway Times found 
little to praise in the church. 

It remained for labor to indict the entire age for its crass 
materialism. The Railway Times felt that there was too 
much worship of Mammon. The millionaires were bowing 
down before their god of gold. Others, too, were guilty, and 
it seemed that Mammon had more worshippers than did 
Jehovah. The writer of an editorial entitled “The Dollar 
35. Ibid., July 1, 1895. 


36. Ibid., July 1, 1895. 
37. Ibid., August 1, 1894. 
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God” complained, that, regardless of the vast number of 
churches in the United States, “the almighty dollar’ was the 
god Americans worshipped.** 

The Railway Times had much in common with other 
critics of American society in the nineties, the decade when 
sO many utopian writings appeared. Editors and contributors 
believed that capitalism must be replaced by a cooperative 
society. As their discontented brethren on the farms, many 
laborers advocated the single tax, free silver, and the abolition 
of trusts. They also agreed with the Populist that the remedy 
for present evils lay in education, the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum, and the popular election of judges and 
United States senators. That these were the best solution to 
labor’s problems may be questioned, but few other solu- 
tions were proposed. Since the Civil War the major politi- 
cal parties had paid only slight attention to labor’s demands, 
and labor organizations had enjoyed a minimum of success 
in their struggle with employers. The result, as the Railway 
Times makes clear, was a conviction that the American eco- 
nomic and political system was a conspiracy against labor. 
Nevertheless, though their criticism of existing institutions 
were far-reaching, the Railwaymen retained their faith in the 
democratic process. 


38. Ibid., April 1, 1896. 











Plans for Reconquest of the 
Rebellious Colonies in America 


MH 
Gerorce W. KyTe* 


sTupy of the papers of Lord George Germain, Great 

Britain’s secretary of state for the colonies from 1775 

to 1782, reveals that British officialdom was kept well 
supplied with plans to suppress the rebels during the War 
for American Independence. Loyal Americans and British 
officials supplied Germain and his ministerial colleagues with 
an immense amount of political, military, and economic 
intelligence, together with a tremendous number of schemes 
and projects for peace through military victory or through 
reconciliation. Since scholarly studies of reconciliation have 
already been written, it is our purpose to consider only the 
plans for reconquest.?, We propose to ignore some of the 
more fantastic schemes for reconquest while stressing those 


which might have caused severe embarrassment to the em- 
battled rebel armies.® 


* The author is assistant professor of history at Lehigh University. 


1. The Sackville-Germain Papers are housed in the William L. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. For a brilliant 
analysis of Germain as an administrator, the reader should consult George 
H. Guttridge, “Lord George Germain in Office, 1775-1782”, American His- 
torical Review, XXXII (October, 1927) , 23-43. 

2. The reader is referred to Julian P. Boyd, Anglo-American Union: Joseph 
Galloway’s Plans to Preserve the British Empire, 1774-1788 (Philadelphia, 
1941), and Weldon A. Brown, Empire or Independence: A Study in the 
Failure of Reconciliation, 1774-1783 (Baton Rouge, 1941) . See also George 
H. Guttridge, David Hartley, M.P., An Advocate of Conciliation, 1774-1783, 
University of California Publications in History, XIV, number g (Berke- 
ley, 1926). 

3. The author has used the word “rebels” to denote those Americans who 
were in rebellion against the authority of George III and Parliament; he 
has used the terms “loyalists”, “loyal Americans”, and “tories” to desig- 
nate those Americans who fought for or otherwise upheld the continu- 
ance of the imperial connection with Great Britain. len student who is 
unfamiliar with the part played by loyalism during the War for Inde- 
pendence should send Leonard W. Labaree, “The Nature of American 
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At the outset of the war in North America, Lord Germain 
was guilty of underestimating the seriousness and intensity of 
the rebellion which had been fanned into flame by British 
policies of coercion. Because of his initial miscalculation, he 
was confident of quick and easy victory. Even after the war 
had dragged on for two years, he still counted upon complete 
victory in the next campaign.* One wonders what human 
frailty has caused responsible statesmen and military leaders 
to fall into the error of underestimating the strength and 
firmness of will of their enemies. It is remarkable how often, 
in the course of history, statesmen and military men have 
deluded themselves into thinking either that the enemy 
would not fight, or that, if he fought, he would be beaten 
quickly and easily! 

Germain’s overconfidence was shared, during the early 
years of the war, by a considerable number of his subordin- 
ates. British officers and loyal Americans united in predicting 
victory as soon as the British regulars could bring the rebel 
army to bay on a battlefield. Their viewpoint was expressed 
by one gentleman who wrote to Lord Germain that, “I am not 
afraid to assert that one good Victory over them wou’d go 
nigh to decide the Quarrel. . . .” A “sound Drubbing” of 
the rebel army would bring the war to an immediate end!® 
Another writer believed that the war could be won, without 
the use of any troops, by a tight naval blockade, and, if neces- 
sary, the burning of some of the enemy’s seaports and 
shipping. The advocate of naval warfare warned, however, 
that there might be danger in sending troops inland; he 





Loyalism”, Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, new series, 
LIV (April, 1944) , 15-58. 

. Lord George Germain to Lord Richard Howe, October 18, 1776, Sackville- 
Germain Papers, volume V. Henceforth, the Germain vrapers will be 
designated by the letters “G.P.” The papers are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order in 22 large volumes and several supplementary volumes; undated 
letters have been placed in their proper order where it has been found 

ssible to assign dates to them. 
5 Jonathan Boucher [to Lord George Bermain?], November 27, 1775, G.P., 
V. 
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feared that they would be attacked from ambush in the 
woods and forests by ‘“‘infinities of mad-men in arms’’!® 

The enthusiastic advocates of quick and easy victory 
became badly disillusioned as one campaign followed another 
without decisive result. The rebels managed to keep their 
army in being, despite various defeats and disasters, until, 
at length, the British, in their turn, suffered a major disaster 
with the surrender, in October, 1777, of the corps com- 
manded by General John Burgoyne. In the following year, 
the rebels rejected a conciliatory offer made to them by a 
peace commission headed by the earl of Carlisle.?. Continua- 
tion of hostilities was further assured by the entry of France 
into the war as an ally of the American rebels. Henceforth, 
British commanders in North America had to reckon with 
French fleets and armies as well as with the seasoned Conti- 
nentals under General Washington’s command. In addition, 
the British expected the fleets and armies of Spain to join 
those of France at any moment, although, as it came to pass, 
Spain delayed her formal entry into the war until 1779. 

The entry of France into the war had an immediate effect 
upon the course of military operations in America. The 
Toulon fleet, under command of Admiral Charles d’Estaing, 
escaped from the Mediterranean and appeared upon the coast 
of North America before the end of June, 1778. Shortly 
thereafter, the French participated in a joint Franco-Ameri- 
can blockade of the British garirson of Newport, Rhode 
Island. The British forces at Newport narrowly escaped a 
disaster of near-Yorktown proportions;* even though disaster 


6. John McColme, broadside entitled “American Queries”, December 1, 1775, 
G.P., IV; see also McColme’s “Plan. . .”, December 8, 1775, in ibid. For 
another plan for naval operations against the rebels, see John Shuttle- 
worth [to Germain?, late 1775?], in ibid. 

- Weldon Brown, op. cit., pp. 244-92, 296-97, 299-300. 

. William B. Willcox, “British Strategy in America, 1778”, Journal of Mod- 
ern History, XIX (June, 1947), 97-121; compare with Willcox’s “The 
British Road to Yorktown: A Study in Divided Command”, American 
Historical Review, LII (October, 1946) , 1-35. 
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was averted, the British were forced to spend their energies 
upon extricating themselves from difficulty rather than upon 
the more profitable course of attacking their enemies. They 
not only failed to make any substantial gains during the 
campaign of 1778, but they were forced to abandon Phila- 
delphia, thereby relinquishing the fruits of the previous 
campaign. The evacuation of Philadelphia was strenuously 
opposed by Joseph Galloway and other Pennsylvania loyalist 
leaders, but General Sir Henry Clinton, wishing to concen- 
trate his forces in order to meet the expected attack by the 
French fleet, acted upon secret instructions which he had 
received from Lord Germain at an earlier date.® Germain’s 
instructions authorized Clinton to evacuate Philadelphia if 
the latter thought it necessary to do so.” 

Loss of the initiative in the North American theatre of 
operations caused many British and loyalist leaders to re- 
evaluate their plans for the prosecution of the war. They 
began to consider the possibility of piecemeal reconquest of 
the rebellious colonies. Certain colonies appeared to be 
almost totally disaffected, and there was every reason to be- 
lieve that they would resist obstinately, but there were others 
which were partly loyalist in attitude. Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and parts of Pennsylvania and New 
York were known to be inhabited by numerous loyalists. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that the above-mentioned colo- 
nies could be reconquered, one by one, with the help of the 
g. For Galloway’s objections to the evacuation of Philadelphia, see his letters 

and memoranda to the earl of Dartmouth, dated June 17, 1778, numbers 

2096-97 in volume XXIV of Benjamin F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manu- 


scripts in European Archives Relating to America, 1773-1783, 24 Vols. 
(London, 1889-95) . 

. Germain to Clinton, “most secret” instructions, March 8, 1778, G.P., VII; 
a duplicate copy is available in the Clinton Papers at the Clements 
Library; see also the duplicate printed in Stevens's Facsimiles, XI, no. 
1062. For the background of the instructions which permitted evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, see George III to Lord North, January 13 and Janu- 
ary 31, 1778, numbers 2161 and 2182, in volume IV of Sir John Fortescue, 
editor, The Correspondence of King George the Third, 6 vols. (London, 
1927-28) . 
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local loyalists. Once the Continental troops were driven from 
a particular province, the loyal Americans could be counted 
upon to disarm their disaffected neighbors and to raise militia 
units for local defense." 

Loyal Americans, like Joseph Galloway, led the way in 
pointing out to British authorities the possibility of winning 
at least partial victory in North America through piecemeal 
reconquest. Galloway had pleaded for British troops to 
remain in Philadelphia at the time when General Clinton 
was preparing to evacuate that city.12 Had his proposals been 
accepted, the middle colonies would probably have suffered 
from several years of bloody civil war. As it happened, how- 
ever, the middle colonies were spared from such an ordeal, 
but Georgia and the Carolinas were forced to undergo the 
torture of two years of savage fratricidal strife. 

Projects for the re-establishment of loyal provinces had 
been submitted to the British ministry as early as October, 
1775. One of many such projects called for the reconquest 
of the Penobscot region, where a buffer colony could be 
maintained along the boundaries of Nova Scotia.’* A similar 
plan provided for the reconquest of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas.'* One rather startling scheme proposed that New York 
should be reconquered and should then be defended by 
loyalists, particularly by frontiersmen of Scotch extraction, 
who would establish a loyalist haven in the vicinity of Lake 
Champlain. Scores of similar plans were submitted to 
British officialdom, at one time or another, advocating the 


11. See, for example, Galloway’s plan for raising loyalist militia in Pennsyl- 


vania in his memorandum of June 17, 1778, Stevens’s Facsimiles, XXIV, 
no, 2097. 


12. Jbid., nos. 2096-97. 

13. Anonymous, “Remarks on the Eastern Country of New England”, March 
1, 1780, G.P., XII. 

14. Anonymous, “Reasons humbly suggested to show ... that the Kings 
Forces should take possession of either Charles Town or Savanah .. .”, 
[Early 1778?], G.P., Il, Supplementary; see also anonymous “Observations 
on the Trade of America. . .”, May, 1779, G.P., IX. 

. Anonymous to Germain, [early 1776?], G.P., I, Supplementary. 
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re-establishment of loyalist colonies at one point or another 
along the Atlantic seaboard; the majority of the plans called 
for liberation of Georgia and the Carolinas or of the colonies 
bordering upon the Chesapeake. 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of the advocates 
of piecemeal reconquest, the British abandonment of Phila- 
delphia disillusioned and embittered many of the loyalists 
who might otherwise have played a key réle in the liberation 
of their respective colonies. Loyal Americans, who had 
welcomed and entertained British officers and troops in Phila- 
delphia during the winter of 1777-78, were forced to flee on 
General Clinton’s transports and supply ships when the Brit- 
ish army retreated to New York. As was to be expected, the 
rebels confiscated the property of the tory emigrés; the unfor- 
tunate fugitives escaped with little more than their own 
persons and such goods as they could carry on their backs.*® 
No more discouraging object-lesson on the dangers of risking 
themselves and their property in the king’s service could have 
been given to the loyal Americans than that of the evacuation 
of Philadelphia. The opportunity for the formation of a tory 
stronghold in the middle colonies was temporarily lost, and 
tories throughout North America were henceforth reluctant 
to take up arms unless they were assured of large-scale and 
continuing support from the British army. 

Despite the discouragement which prevailed among loyal 
Americans after the withdrawal from Philadelphia, many 
loyalists continued to serve British interests to the best of 
their ability. They offered to raise militia units for service 
against the rebels, and they continued to supply British 
generals with military and economic intelligence as well as 
with various proposed plans of campaign. British officers and 
16. William O. Mishoff, “Business in Philadelphia during the British Occu- 

ation, 1777-1778", Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 

XI eee 1937) , 165-81. For background information concerning loyal- 


ism in Pennsylvania, see Wilbur H. Siebert, The Loyalists of Pennsyl- 
vania (Columbus, 1920) . 
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officials were slow to except their services or their plans of 
campaign, however. The British continued to rely mainly 
upon their regular troops, although they scarcely had enough 
of them to carry on any major offensive action without con- 
siderable help from loyal Americans.'* They failed to strike 
any real blow against the rebels during 1778 and 1779, ex- 
cepting, of course, that they captured Savannah, Georgia, in 
late December, 1778. The recapture of Savannah was the 
first important step in what was to become, by 1780, a de- 
termined effort to reconquer the southern colonies. 

Meanwhile, numerous plans for reconquest were sub- 
mitted to British authorities by loyalist leaders and by young 
British officers. One proposal called for total withdrawal of 
the British armies, save only for garrisons which were to be 
maintained in small but powerful fortresses located on islands 
and peninsulas near every important enemy seaport; the 
island-fortresses were to be used as bases for warships which 
were to maintain, for years if necessary, a tight blockade of 
the coastline between Nova Scotia and Florida.’* Another 
plan, somewhat similar in purpose, proposed that the colo- 
nists should be deprived of all the rights of British citizens 
and that commerce with them should be prohibited or 
strictly limited for a period of years.!® Evidently, the authors 
of both plans hoped that the colonists would eventually find 
blockade or boycott to be economically intolerable, and 
would, therefore, voluntarily apply for readmission into the 
imperial connection with Great Britain. 

Lord George Germain, on the other hand, was disinclined 
to believe in the possibility of winning the war through 
blockade or boycott; he felt that vigorous military measures 
would be necessary. However, in a memorandum which he 


17. Oscar T. Barck, New York City during the War for Independence (New 
York, 1931), pp. 191-92, 195-96, 200. 

18. Walter Patterson [to Germain?, aie). G.P., VIII. 

19. [James Ramsey to Germain-, 1778?], ibid. 
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wrote, in January, 1779, he expressed a note of pessimism 
because of the lack of troops available in North America to 
prosecute the war.”° He explained that it would be impossible 
to send reinforcements to the North American theatre in any 
very considerable numbers because of commitments in the 
West Indies and elsewhere. He deplored the uncertainty 
raised by the presence of French warships in American waters; 
so long as they remained there, the British naval blockade 
could be broken, from time to time, and operations on land 
would be jeopardized by the possibility of a joint Franco- 
American attack similar to that which had been made upon 
the British at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1778. Finally, 
he speculated upon the possibility of cutting the communica- 
tions of the rebellious colonies by occupying, with loyalist 
help, the area lying between the Hudson and Connecticut 
rivers.*1_ He evidently expected that such a move would em- 
barrass the rebels considerably, although he did not delude 
himself into thinking that the proposed operations in New 
York and Connecticut would bring about decisive results. 
Two months after Lord Germain had drawn up his proj- 
ect for a campaign along the Hudson, Joseph Galloway 
submitted to him a carefully worked out and far-reaching 
“Plan for Establishing a permanent Union between Great 
Britain and America.” ?? Galloway’s ‘‘Plan” has already been 
the subject of careful and scholarly investigation; it would 
be futile for us to describe it in detail when the reader can 
so easily turn to the pages of Julian Boyd's fine volume, en- 
titled Anglo-American Union: Joseph Galloway’s Plans to 
Preserve the British Empire, 1774-1788. Galloway insisted 
that the rebellious colonists were war-weary, and that they 


20. [Germain] te Lord North, January 11, 1779, ibid., 1X. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Galloway [to Germain], March 18, 1779, G.P., IX, and enclosed “Plans 
...”, ibid., III, Supplementary. The “Plans” are published in Julian 
Boyd, op. cit., pp. 115-126. Galloway's projects of March 18, 1779 are care- 
fully analyzed in ibid., pp. 84-94. 
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were disposed to listen to reasonable terms. He proposed that 
the British Parliament should promise them a restoration of 
civil government, a constitution in which their civil liberties 
would be clearly stated, and a parliament of their own or 
representation in the legislative bodies of Great Britain. He 
seemed to think that the colonies could be conquered, one 
by one, with the help of the loyalists, and he believed that 
the liberation would be followed by pacification if only such 
terms, as he had proposed, were offered to the Americans.”* 
Another plan, submitted by one of Galloway’s acquaint- 
ances, was so sound and so carefully thought out that it might 
have spelled victory for British arms if only it had been made 
available to them early in the war.** It advised the British 
to operate in the vicinity of the Chesapeake, using their naval 
power to support a series of amphibious attacks in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. A field force of 12,000 picked 
men was to liberate the loyalists in the above-mentioned 
colonies and in the Jerseys. The best fighting men among 
the loyalists were then to be armed and equipped, to the 
number of 8,000, and were to be relied upon to defend the 
liberated colonies. Reinforcements and replacements were 
to be brought to the fighting front by sea, in order to main- 

tain the British field force at the constant strength of 12,000 

fighting men. The field force was to live off the land, in order 

to reduce its baggage train, and was to carry only light artil- 
lery with it, so that it would obtain a maximum of mobility. 

It was to pursue General Washington’s army relentlessly, in 

order to bring it to battle or to wear it down by harrassing it. 

As soon as Washington’s forces had been driven from the 

23. Galloway [to Germain], March 18, 1778, G.P., TX. 

24. Jfohn] Smyth, “Sketch of a System, by which the rebellious Colonies in 
America might be reduced to Obedience in two campaigns”, submitted 
to Germain, March 8, 1780. Smyth was a loyalist refugee who had taken 
up residence in London. Although he was apparently a civilian, his 
knowledge of military tactics was sound, and his plan for suppressing the 


American rebellion was one of the best which were ever submitted to Brit- 
ish authorities. 
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middle colonies, assistance was to be given to the loyalists 
in New York, until they, in their turn; had been liberated 
and had raised 8,o00 militiamen for local defense. Virginia 
and the Carolinas were to be conquered in the same manner, 
and were to be secured by the raising of powerful bodies 
of loyalist militia. Finally, there being very few “well- 
affected” people in New England, it was proposed that the 
colonies which retained the hardest core of resistance should 
be stormed and laid waste with fire and sword. Civil govern- 
ment was not to be restored in New England for a period of 
years; instead, an example was to be made of the disaffected 
provinces, and they were to be subjected to military govern- 
ment “with a rod of iron” for several years.” 

Of all the plans for reconquest of the rebellious colonies 
which were submitted to General Clinton and to Lord Ger- 
main, that outlined above was probably the most likely to 
have succeeded. Unfortunately for the British cause, it was 
submitted in 1780, when French and Spanish participation in 
the war threatened British naval supremacy and, at the 
same time, made it necessary for the government in London 
to divert to the West Indies and elsewhere the reinforcements 
which were so badly needed in North America. Had the 
plan been available to the brothers Howe in 1776-77, how- 
ever, it might have enabled them to win the war. Whether 
it would have succeeded will never be known, but there is 
good reason to suspect that the rebels could not have held 
out for long against such tactics. In any case, if the plan 
had been put into execution early in the war, the rebels would 
have been subjected to some very severe trials. 

A number of similar plans, somewhat less well thought 
out than the above, were submitted to British authorities 
during the course of the war.® They called for the recon- 


25. Ibid. 
26. “Jadus” [C. N. Godfrey to Germain?], “Intelligence from an American 
Gentleman from New York”, January 16, 1781, G.P., XIV; memorandum 
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quest of the middle colonies, with loyalist help, and they 
advised that the reconquered areas should then be defended 
primarily by loyalist troops while the British regulars oper- 
ated elsewhere. Some of the plans were quite sound and 
might have worked had they been submitted early in the 
war, and if, after they had been submitted, the British 
authorities had paid attention to them. It is not our purpose, 
however, to discuss each of the various projects in detail. 
We have already presented some of the best of the plans which 
were submitted, and we will not weary the reader by recount- 
ing numerous schemes of reconquest similar to those which 
have already been described. Instead, we propose to turn 
to brief examination of the collapse of the effort made by 
the British and the loyalists, in the closing years of the war, 
to reconquer the southern colonies. 

The British had let slip from their grasp, in 1777-78, a 
wonderful opportunity to establish and hold a loyalist strong- 
hold in the middle colonies. Their withdrawal from Phila- 
delphia, in 1778, had struck a demoralizing blow against the 
hopes of all loyal Americans; however, there were still many 
loyalists remaining in various colonies who were willing and 
ready to arise in favor of the British when opportunity pre- 
sented itself. British leaders decided to take advantage of 
the offers of loyalist help to reconquer the southern colonies, 
and, in 1780, they began their attack in full force. A prelim- 








by Lord George Germain, “Propositions for the employment of His 
Majesty’s Forces now in North America. . .” [February, 1782?], ibid., XV; 
Anonymous [to Germain?], “Remarks on the Peninsula or Eastern Shore 
of Maryland”, undated [1779 or 1780?], ibid., XVII; Anonymous loyalist 
to Germain?], “Proposed Reformations necessary in the American Army” 
who ibid., XVII; Anonymous to [Germain?], “A Plan for reducing the 
Colonies in the most expeditious manner, and at the least expence” 
[1779?], ibid., XVII; “Observations on the Conduct of the American War”, 
signed by “A Chelsea Pensioner” [summer, 1777?], ibid., II, Supplemen- 
tary; [Charles] Chochrane [to General Clinton?], “Thoughts relative to 
the present State of our Affairs in America with remarks on the advan- 
tages which may be derived to Great Britain from giving up the Northern 
Colonies and drawing the line of our present possessions by the River 
Delaware” [December, 1780?], ibid., II, Supplementary. 
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inary blow had been struck in December, 1778, when British 
forces captured Savannah, Georgia. The main blow fell, in 
May, 1780, upon the rebel garrison of Charleston, South 
Carolina; General Clinton himself led the British army in 
the attack upon the city, and the American garrison was 
soon forced to surrender.” General Clinton then returned 
to his headquarters at New York while Lord Charles Corn- 
wallis pursued the retreating rebels, defeated them at 
Camden, and quickly completed the supposed liberation of 
South Carolina. North Carolina was then invaded by the 
victorious British forces, with the result that a violent and 
bloody civil war was fought in that province, in the winter 
of 1780-81, and in the following spring and summer.”® The 
campaign was finally ended with the triumph of the Franco- 
American forces at Yorktown in October, 1781.” 

It is possible that the British could have reconquered the 
southern colonies, in 1776 or 1777, before the entry of 
France into the war. However, when the attempt was finally 
made, in 1780-81, the operations had to be carried out under 
the ever-present shadow of French naval power. The British 
fleets had failed to destroy either the French fleet in the West 
Indies or the squadron which was based at Rhode Island. 
Throughout the campaigns of 1780 and 1781, the operations 
of the British fleets and armies were always threatened by 
the possibility of a junction between the French West Indies 
and Rhode Island fleets; such an event could conceivably 
give the French a temporary naval superiority at a given place 
for a sufficient length of time to enable the French and their 
American allies to trap and destroy some part of the British 


27. Clinton to Germain, June 4, 1780, G.P., XII. 
8. Robert O. DeMond, The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion (Durham, North Carolina, 1940) , pp. 124-52. 
29. The last word in scholarly studies of the Yorktown campaign is the bril- 
liant analysis by William B. Willcox which has already been cited in note 
8 above. See also Willcox’s “Rhode Island in British strategy, 1780-1781”, 
Journal of Modern History, XVII (December, 1945) , 304-31. 
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armies in North America. A British army had almost been 
lost at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1778, because Admiral 
d’Estaing’s fleet had acquired temporary supremacy over the 
British fleet in American waters.*® It was possible that a 
similar situation could recur. It did recur, and the result 
was the disaster at Yorktown. 

The reader who desires to inquire into the details of the 
Yorktown campaign should read the splendid article on the 
subject written by Professor William B. Willcox of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.*! Professor Willcox has demonstrated 
that the Franco-American use and British.misuse of naval 
power proved to be the decisive factor in the campaign. How- 
ever, there were other important factors involved in the 
failure of Lord Cornwallis’s campaigns. For one thing, the 
rebels, under the command of General Nathanael Greene, 
fought a series of desperate delaying actions against the Brit- 
ish forces, thereby upsetting Lord Cornwallis’s timetable and 
considerably thinning the ranks of his expeditionary force.** 
Also, the loyalists of Georgia and the Carolinas failed to arise 
in quite the strength which the British had anticipated. 
Nevertheless, the loyalists, particularly those of North Caro- 
lina, contributed considerable armed support to the British 
cause.** General Greene's forces were, therefore, placed under 
the necessity of suppressing loyalist uprisings at the very time 
when they were fighting bloody rear-guard engagements 
against Lord Cornwallis’s army. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the rebels that they remained in the field despite invasion 
and counter-revolution. They suffered defeats, but they did 
not yield control of the Carolinas to Lord Cornwallis; they 


30. See pp. 3-4 and note 8 above. 

91. See notes 8 and 29 above. 

gz. A definitive biography of General Greene has yet to be written. The 
Greene Papers at the William L. Clements Library contain the bulk of the 
general’s correspondence for the period of the War for American Inde- 


pendence; the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress possesses 
a part of his correspondence. 


33. Robert DeMond, op. cit., pp. 124-52 
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suffered heavy losses, yet they continued to fight until, 
eventually, the invading British army had been trapped and 
destroyed at Yorktown, and the loyalists of the Carolinas had 
been beaten and forced to flee to Charleston, and thence to 
New York, Halifax, Jamaica, or the Bahamas.** 

The British generals and admirals, carried away by the 
first flush of victory, had deluded themselves into thinking 
that all effective resistance in the Carolinas had been broken 
by the capture of Charleston and the rout at Camden. They 
deluded themselves still further into thinking that the ap- 
pearance of a considerable number of loyalists who wished 
to enlist in the British cause represented the beginning of 
an almost universal counter-revolution in the southern colo- 
nies. Their over-optimism was typified by the attitude of 
General Clinton when he wrote: * 


. . . 1nowam able to Give . . . a Return of the Prisoners taken [at 
Charleston] amounting, as you will observe exclusive of near a Thousand 
Sailors in Arms to 5618 Men. 

[Lord Cornwallis] has compleated the destruction of everything in 
Arms against Us in this Province. 

[Colonel Tarleton] has taken . . . the remaining Field Artillery of 
the [enemy’s] Southern Army, [with] their Colours and Baggage. 

With the greatest Pleasure I further report . . ., that the Inhabitants 
from every Quarter repair to the Detachments of the Army & to the 
Garrison [of Charleston] to declare their Allegiance to The King & to 
offer their Service in Arms in Support of His Government. In Many 
Instances they have brought [as] Prisoners their former Oppressors or 
Leaders, and I may venture to assert that there are few Men in South 
Carolina, who are not either Our Prisoners, or in Arms with Us. 

I have also the Satisfaction to receive corresponding Accounts that 
the Loyalists in the back parts of North Carolina are Arming. I dare 
[to] entertain Hopes that Lord Cornwallis’s Presence on that frontier 


34. Wilbur H. Siebert, “The Dispersion of the American Tories”, Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 1 (September, 1914), 185-97; see also Siebert’s 
The Flight of American Loyalists to the British Isles (Columbus, 1911) . 

35. Clinton [to Germain], June 4, 1780, G.P., XII. For similar expressions of 
confidence in the uprising of the loyalists and the crushing of the rebellion 
in the Carolinas, see Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot to Germain, May g1 and 
June 30, 1780, ibid., and Lord Charles Cornwallis to General Clinton, June 
30, 1780, ibid. 
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& perhaps within the Province will call back its Inhabitants from their 
State of Error and disobedience. . . . 


It is a truism that disillusionment increases in direct pro- 
portion to the strength of one’s shattered hopes. The British 
and loyalist leaders had set their hopes very high after the 
victories at Charleston and Camden. Their disillusionment 
was, therefore, very great when they found that the seeming 
“pacification” of the Carolinas was more a mirage than a 
reality. One of the generals serving under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis wrote to a comrade-in-arms, in October, 
1780, expressing his disappointment in the following words: *¢ 

At the time when Petersburg was suggested as an advisable point for 
a Diversion, which might coéperate with our Intended Efforts for the 
Reduction of North Carolina, it was imagined that the Tranquility of 
South Carolina was assured, and that the repeated assertions which were 
sent to us, by the Loyalists in North Carolina gave us reason to hope 
that their Number and their Zeal would not only facilitate the restora- 
tion of His Majesty's Government in that Province, but might also 


supply a force for more extensive operations: Events, unfortunately, 
have not answered to those flattering promises. 


The approach of General Gates’s Army unveiled to Us a Fund of 
disaffection in this Province, of which we could have formed no Idea; 
And even the dispersion of that force [at Camden] did not extinguish 
the Ferment which the hope of its support had raised. . . . 


Likewise, Governor Bull of South Carolina complained, in 
a dispatch to Lord Germain, in February, 1781, that pacifica- 
tion of the province had not yet been completed because of 
the ““Depredations and Insults made upon the Loyal Inhabi- 
tants by the Rebels and retaliation of the like Behaviour upon 
the Rebels. . . .”’°7 In short, the completion of the recon- 
quest of South Carolina was being delayed by the outbreak of 
a small-scale civil war. 

South Carolina was not alone in suffering the horrors of 


36. “Extract of a Letter from Lord [Francis] Rawdon to . . . Major General 
Leslie, Dated Camp near the Indian Lands West of the Catawba River, So. 
Carolina, Octr. 24th. 1780 , G.P., XIII. 

$7. “Extract of a letter from Lieut. Governor [William] Bull to Lord George 


Germain, dated Charles Town [Charleston], 16th. February, 1781”, G.P., 
XIV. 
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suffered heavy losses, yet they continued to fight until, 
eventually, the invading British army had been trapped and 
destroyed at Yorktown, and the loyalists of the Carolinas had 
been beaten and forced to flee to Charleston, and thence to 
New York, Halifax, Jamaica, or the Bahamas.** 

The British generals and admirals, carried away by the 
first flush of victory, had deluded themselves into thinking 
that all effective resistance in the Carolinas had been broken 
by the capture of Charleston and the rout at Camden. They 
deluded themselves still further into thinking that the ap- 
pearance of a considerable number of loyalists who wished 
to enlist in the British cause represented the beginning of 
an almost universal counter-revolution in the southern colo- 
nies. Their over-optimism was typified by the attitude of 
General Clinton when he wrote: * 


. . . |[nowam able to Give . . . a Return of the Prisoners taken [at 
Charleston] amounting, as you will observe exclusive of near a Thousand 
Sailors in Arms to 5618 Men. 

[Lord Cornwallis] has compleated the destruction of everything in 
Arms against Us in this Province. 

[Colonel Tarleton] has taken . . . the remaining Field Artillery of 
the [enemy's] Southern Army, [with] their Colours and Baggage. 

With the greatest Pleasure I further report . . ., that the Inhabitants 
from every Quarter repair to the Detachments of the Army & to the 
Garrison [of Charleston] to declare their Allegiance to The King & to 
offer their Service in Arms in Support of His Government. In Many 
Instances they have brought [as] Prisoners their former Oppressors or 
Leaders, and I may venture to assert that there are few Men in South 
Carolina, who are not either Our Prisoners, or in Arms with Us. 

I have also the Satisfaction to receive corresponding Accounts that 
the Loyalists in the back parts of North Carolina are Arming. I dare 
[to] entertain Hopes that Lord Cornwallis’s Presence on that frontier 
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Plans for Reconquest of America 


& perhaps within the Province will call back its Inhabitants from their 
State of Error and disobedience. .. . 


It is a truism that disillusionment increases in direct pro- 
portion to the strength of one’s shattered hopes. The British 
and loyalist leaders had set their hopes very high after the 
victories at Charleston and Camden. Their disillusionment 
was, therefore, very great when they found that the seeming 
“pacification” of the Carolinas was more a mirage than a 
reality. One of the generals serving under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis wrote to a comrade-in-arms, in October, 
1780, expressing his disappointment in the following words: ** 

At the time when Petersburg was suggested as an advisable point for 
a Diversion, which might codperate with our Intended Efforts for the 
Reduction of North Carolina, it was imagined that the Tranquility of 
South Carolina was assured, and that the repeated assertions which were 
sent to us, by the Loyalists in North Carolina gave us reason to hope 
that their Number and their Zeal would not only facilitate the restora- 
tion of His Majesty's Government in that Province, but might also 


supply a force for more extensive operations: Events, unfortunately, 
have not answered to those flattering promises. 

The approach of General Gates’s Army unveiled to Us a Fund of 
disaffection in this Province, of which we could have formed no Idea; 
And even the dispersion of that force [at Camden] did not extinguish 
the Ferment which the hope of its support had raised. . . . 


Likewise, Governor Bull of South Carolina complained, in 
a dispatch to Lord Germain, in February, 1781, that pacifica- 
tion of the province had not yet been completed because of 
the “Depredations and Insults made upon the Loyal Inhabi- 
tants by the Rebels and retaliation of the like Behaviour upon 
the Rebels. . . .”°7 In short, the completion of the recon- 
quest of South Carolina was being delayed by the outbreak of 
a small-scale civil war. 

South Carolina was not alone in suffering the horrors of 


36. “Extract of a Letter from Lord [Francis] Rawdon to . . . Major General 
Leslie, Dated Camp near the Indian Lands West of the Catawba River, So. 
Carolina, Octr. 24th. 1780 , G.P., XIII. 

37. “Extract of a letter from Lieut. Governor [William] Bull to Lord George 


Germain, dated Charles Town [Charleston], 16th. February, 1781”, G.P., 
XIV. 
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civil war. The northward advance of Lord Cornwallis’s army 
touched off uprisings in North Carolina and even in Virginia, 
so that confused, savage, and bloody fighting took place 
throughout the South during the campaign of 1781. For a 
time, the rebels were very hard pressed, but Lord Cornwallis 
removed himself from the scene by marching, with his whole 
army, into a perfect natural trap at the little seaport of 
Yorktown, Virginia. The French and the Americans took 
full advantage of the situation to tighten and spring the 
trap; Lord Cornwallis’s army was forced to surrender, and 
the southern colonies were henceforth lost to the British 
cause. However, it must be emphasized that the fighting in 
the campaign had gone rather well for the British for many 
months; they might have triumphed had not Lord Cornwallis 
allowed himself to become hopelessly separated from his base 
at Charleston. 

The British invasion of the South, in 1780-81, had pre- 
sented perhaps the gravest threat to the cause of American 
independence which had materialized since the New York 
campaign of 1776 and the Philadelphia and Hudson River 
campaigns of 1777. Had the British tactics of codperation 
with the loyalists, which were used so extensively in 1780-81, 
been used on a large scale during the campaigns of 1776 or 
1777, the war might have had an outcome far different than 
that which actually took place in 1783. However, the British 
had let slip their best opportunities to put down the rebel- 
lion; they had failed to ultize the loyalists effectively in the 
early campaigns of the war; they had failed to pacify or to 
win to their cause the more lukewarm supporters of the 
cause of independence; and they had permitted many spe- 
cific opportunities for military victory to escape from their 
grasp.*° Their best opportunities for victory had come before 


38. The student is urged to read, unless he has already done so, Troyer Steele 
Anderson, The Command of the Howe Brothers during the American 
Revolution (New York, 1936) . 
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the entry of French fleets and armies into the war; the 
presence of French military and naval forces in the North 
American theatre of operations, from 1778 to 1782, compro- 
mised very gravely the British efforts to reconquer the 
rebellious colonies. 

Finally, for one reason or another, the loyalists had not 
fought so hard, or, at least, had not fought so resolutely, as 
their opponents. Had the tories fought as tenaciously as 
General Greene’s ragged troops, all the colonies south of the 
Potomac probably would have been reconquered by the 
British in the campaigns of 1780-81. Unfortunately, from 
the British point of view, the loyalists, except for those in 
North Carolina, had, by their cautious conduct, almost justi- 
fied the condemnation of William Knox, secretary to Lord 
George Germain, who wrote: *® 

. altho’ a greater number of the King’s Troops have been sent 
to America than were once thought sufficient to conquer the whole in 
one Campaign, no considerable Body of the Inhabitants have joined 
them, nor has it appeared from any public Proceeding of the People 


in any Colony, that the Majority are attached to the Constitution, & 
Willing to support the supreme Authority of Parliament. 


39. [William Knox?] memorandum entitled, “Considerations on the great 
Question what is fit to be done with America? Part the first.” [undated, 
but probably written in 1777 or later?], G.P., XVII. 
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The Decline and Fall of the 
Dutch East India Company 
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By Justus M. VAN DER KROEF* 


Although the Dutch had been the last of the European 
powers to arrive in the Far East, they had been spectacularly 
successful in the establishment of their control over the spice- 
producing region of the East Indies. The energetic earlier 
Governors-General of the Dutch East India Company, Jan 
Coen, Antonie van Diemen, Rijklof van Goens and Cornelis 
Speelman, had by the end of the eighth decade of the seven- 
teenth century not only secured a number of permanent foot- 
holds for the Company in the East Indian Archipelago but 
had also driven off for good the Portuguese, Spanish and 
English competitors, who had hampered the activities of the 
Company ever since its birth in 1602. The directors of the 
Company in Holland, the august “Heeren Zeventien” (Seven- 
teen Gentlemen), who formed the Company’s permanent 
executive, had urged their representatives in the Indies to 
secure favorable trade contracts with the natives “door 
tractaet ofte gewelt” (by treaty or by force) 1 and as the major- 
ity of the native rulers had objected to the terms offered by 
the Company, most of them had been brought to reason by 
the Company’s armed might. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the Company found itself in the position 
of the most powerful military and political sovereignty in the 
Indies, as a corporation virtually independent of the govern- 

* The author is instructor in history in Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y. 
a. J. de dense, ed., De Opkomst Van Het Nederlandsch Gezag Over Java 


(The Hague, 1869-1878) , III, 34. This collection of documents on early 
Dutch history in the Indies is still the most adequate of its kind. 
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ment of the Dutch Republic, having under its control half of 
the island of Java, the Moluccas, parts of Sumatra and the 
Lesser Sunda Islands, with an indigenous population of more 
than a million souls and with trading posts as far north as 
Japan.’ 

Thus to its activities as merchant the Company was forced 
to add those of the soldier and of the administrator. “One 
can’t trade without war, or wage war without trade,”’ wrote 
Coen, the founder of Dutch supremacy in the Indies. Con- 
stantly the Company was required to protect itself against 
native rulers eager to break the shackles of virtual economic 
bondage in which the Dutch held them. But the maintenance 
of a sizeable army early began to constitute a severe drain on 
the Company’s treasury. In the end, the vast bureaucracy 
which the Dutch required to administer and police their 
possessions became a prime reason for the Company’s decline. 

This situation is reflected by the total amount paid in 
salaries to the Company’s personnel through the years. 
Between 1705 and 1707 this total amounted to 8,887,198 
guilders, while the corresponding figure for the years 1766- 
1768 was 12,289,055 guilders.* The increase in the Company’s 
2. For the rise of the Dutch East India Company cf. J. A. van der Chijs, 

Geschiedenis der Stichting van de Vereenigde O-I, Compagnie (Leyden, 

1857); H. T. Colenbrander, Jan Pietersz, Coen, Bescheiden omtrent zijn 

Verblijf in Indie (The Hague, 1919-1923), 5 vols.; F. W. Stapel, ed., 

Geschiedenis Van Nederlandsch-Indie (Amsterdam, 1930) , III; Heinrich 

Bokemeyer, Die Molukken, Geschichte der Eroberung und der Verwal- 

tung der Ost-Indischen Gerwiirzinseln durch die Niederlander (Leipzig, 

1888) ; F. de Haan, Priangan (Batavia, 1910-1912) ; N. MacLeod, “De Oost- 

Indische Compagnie op Sumatra in de XVIIe Eeuw,” Indische Gids, 

XXVIII (1906) , 777ff. Good brief accounts in English are J. S. Furnivall, 

Netherlands India, A Study Of Plural Economy (New York, 1944) , 20-41 


and Bernard H. M. Viekke, Nusantara A History Of the East-Indian 
Archipelago (Cambridge, Mass., 1945) , 91-121. 

3. J. de Jonge, ed., op. cit., IV, 25. Letter to the executive of the Company, 
December 27, 1614. Compare Roscher’s characterization of Company 
officials: “Warring merchants with unlimited power.” Wilhelm Roscher 
and Robert Jannasch, Kolonien, Kolonial-Politik und Auswanderung 
(Leipzig, 1885) , 417. 

4. Salaries remained static despite rising prices. G. C. Klerk de Reus, 
Geschichtlicher Ueberblick der Entwicklung der N. O. I. Kompagnie 
(Batavia, 1895) , 243. 
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army is well illustrated by the growth of a particular garrison 
in the province of the East-Coast of Java. Here the Company 
had in 1605 only an armed force of two “vendels” (220 officers 
and men). By 1776 the garrison consisted of nineteen ‘“‘ven- 
dels” (2090 officers and men) .° A good deal of the profits 
which the Dutch obtained from their trade were thus con- 
sumed by their bureaucratic machine. Among the many 
factors which were responsible for the downfall of the Com- 
pany, this has been the only one on which all Dutch historians 
are in agreement.® 

The growth in the Company’s personnel was not accompa- 
nied by an improvement in the caliber of men who joined the 
Company. The majority of them were as of old—the usual 
soldiers of fortune and adventurers of low repute, who had 
evaded the long arm of the law by entering into the oblivion 
of colonial service. As early as 1618 Coen had complained 
that the majority of his country men in the Indies were’ 

too lazy to yawn, or to open their mouths to allow a fruit 

to fall in their mouths. Verily, if a fruit, by virtue of the wind 


would be blown into an open mouth, they would be too lazy 
to chew it.... 


Indolence and corruption went hand in hand and increased 
with the years. There was little in a career with the Company 
to attract the “honest, God-fearing folk” which such Gover- 
nors-General as Coen, van Diemen and Maetsuyker were 
urging the Company’s directors to send over.* The low sal- 


5. Ibid., 244. 

6. E. B. Kielstra, De Vestiging Van Het Nederlandsch Gezag In Den Indi- 
schen Archipel (Amsterdam, 1920) , 17ff; W. de Klerck, Geschiedenis Van 
Nederlandsch-Indié (Rotterdam, 1938) , 425; F. W. Stapel., ed., op. cit., 
IV, 280ff; J. J. Schrieke, Inleiding Tot Het Staatsrecht Van Nederlandsch- 
Indié (Batavia, 1930), 34. The last work regards the problem from a 
legal point of view. 

Quoted in L. de Bree, Gedenkboek Van de Javasche Bank (Batavia, 1926) , 


7. 
See especially Maetsuyker’s complaint in his letter of December 16, 1659, 
to the directors of the Company. J. de Jonge, op. cit., VI, 83. 
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aries paid by the Company even to those occupying the 
highest positions made graft and fraud practically mandatory. 
Wrote Pieter van Dam, a Company official, in 1693:° 


It is taken for granted, that the officials of the East India 
Company receive salaries insufficient to live on. It is therefore 


absolutely necessary not to supervise their financial dealings 
too closely. 


With the years embezzlements increased. From the gover- 
nor-general to the lowest junior clerk, everyone lined his 
pockets. A special staff of inspectors was employed by the 
Company to investigate the illegal dealings of its own per- 
sonnel. An inspector was entitled to keep one-sixth of the 
loot he thus discovered, but he stood to gain more by keeping 
silent. One Governor-General in 1762, upon completion of 
his six year term of office, brought with him to Holland a 
fortune of about 10 million guilders, although his salary was 
only 700 guilders a month. Things came to such a pass that 
shortly before the fall of the Company its officials were taxed 
on the graft they had made during the year. Thus a high 
official at Cheribon in Middle-Java on a salary of 60 guilders 
a month returned his annual income at 30,000 guilders, but 
he was assessed for 75,000 guilders by a suspicious Company. 
The income of the Governor-General was assessed at 350,000 
guilders as of 1765.1° In the Moluccas it was early an estab- 
lished custom that one-fifth of the money paid by the Com- 
pany to native chiefs selling the spices went into the pockets 
of the Company’s officials involved in the transaction." 

In Java it was customary that prices for pepper and rice 
were fixed anew by each transaction. The Company sent its 


9. Pieter van Dam, Beschrijvinghe van de Oost-Indische Compagnie, ed. F. 
W. Stapel (The Hague, 1927-1939) , boek III, cap. 22. 

10. J. Furnivall, op. cit., 49. 

11. G. Gonggrijp, Schets Eener Economische Geschiendenis Van Nederland- 
sch-Indié (Amsterdam, 1929), 41. Cf. also the letter of the “Raad van 
Indie” (Council of the Indies) to the Company’s directors, October 18, 
1764. J. de Jonge, op. cit., X, 397-439. 
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officials to negotiate with native rulers who agreed to deliver 
the produce for a certain sum. Of this sum the Company was 
never informed by its officials but was given to understand 
that a contract had been made at a much higher price, which 
included the graft and “commissions” of both Company 
officials and native rulers. This last amount was handed to 
the Company’s negotiators, who in turn paid the chiefs. But 
so much graft had to be deducted because of the cuts of lesser 
headmen and chiefs, that the money destined for the actual 
producer—the native cultivator—had virtually dwindled to 
nothing. Those witnessing the Company’s decline might well 
regard its initials V. O. C. (Vereenigde Oost-Indische Com- 
pagnie) as standing for the words ““Vergaan door Corruptie” 
(perished by corruption) . 

Not only the Company but the native of the Indies suf- 
fered from the growing corruption. As the Dutch gradually 
turned their possessions into one vast plantation, regulating 
the cultivation of all produce, the indigenous population, 
which had flourished in the days when Spaniards, Portuguese 
and English competed with each other for the purchase of 
the precious spices, slowly declined. Whole islands in the 
Moluccas became depopulated and remained desolate for 
decades; on some the number of natives decreased so rapidly 
that there were not enough of them to work on the Company's 
plantations, and forced labor had to be imported from Java. 
The situation was aggravated by the fact that many Company 
officials acted as money lenders, charging interests as high as 
100%.!* Is it to be wondered that one Governor-General as 
early as 1655 wrote: “There is nobody in the entire region of 
the Indies who feels sympathetic towards us. On the con- 
trary there is only deadly hatred for us’’?!* The decline in 
population in turn affected the Company’s profits. In 1631 


12. G. Compete: op. cit., 41-44. 


1g. Quoted in E. B. Kielstra, op. cit., 14. 
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the Company’s books for the island of Banda, once the center 
of the prosperous, spice-producing Moluccas, showed a loss 
of 66,303 guilders; five years later the loss was 130,582 guil- 
ders.1* In later years the Banda account did not improve. 
Wallowing in luxury in their ornate, palatial residences in 
Batavia, the later Company officials were a far cry from the 
simple, sturdy men who had aided the organization in its 
early years. As early as 1693 the directors in Holland com- 
plained of ‘the splendor and costliness, unbecoming simple 
and God-fearing folk, in which the servants of the honorable 
Company live,”® while in 1774 the Abbé Raynal with bibli- 
cal wrath condemned “the effiminacy to which the Dutch 
have abandoned themselves.”!® Furthermore this closely- 
knit aristocracy of wealth made any investigation into its mal- 
practices and any attempt at reform impossible. A shortage 
of over a million dollars in the Treasury of Batavia was not 
discovered until the death of the Chief Accountant, a son-in- 
law of the First Secretary of the Company; the Head of the 
State Pawnshop, who was responsible for grave fraudulent 
practices, remained a member of the Council of the Indies, 
where he enjoyed the protection of two powerful relatives.*7 
After exposure of his illegal practices, an important Treasury 
official was named Commissioner for Native Affairs, one of the 
most responsible administrative posts, by the Governor-Gen- 
eral—his father-in-law. The only effort the directors made in 
Holland to combat the corruption of the “family govern- 
ment” of the Company in the Indies was to require the taking 


14. H. T. Colenbrander, ed., Dagh-Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia 
1631-1634 (Batavia, 1922), 19. 

15. J. de Jonge, op. cit., VI, 62. 

16. Abbé Raynal, Histoire Philosophique et politique des établissements et 
du commerce des Européens dans les Deux-Indes (Paris, 1774), I, 146. 

17. M. L. van Deventer, Geschiedenis Der Nederlanders Op Java (Haarlem, 
1920) , II, g22ff. For a description of the luxury in which the Dutch in 

the colonies lived, see Francois Valentijn, Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien 

(Dordrecht, 1724, 1726), III, an old, biased, but still valuable account; 

and F. de Haan, Oud Batavia (second edition; Bandung, 1935) , I. 
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of new oaths of loyalty to the Company by her personnel, 
urging Company officials ‘‘to conduct themselves as honest 
servants, in order to save the honorable Company from the 
state of decline in which it has fallen.’’*® 

None of the corrupt practices of her officials harmed the 
Company more than the extensive smuggling in which they 
indulged. Especially after 1750 the benefits derived from the 
Company’s monopoly in the trade of spices, coffee and opium 
diminished because of smuggling, in which even the Gover- 
nor-General more than once participated.!® Despite the pro- 
visions of the charter granted the Company which gave it a 
monopoly on all Dutch trade with and within the Archi- 
pelago, private trade conducted by wealthy officials was tacitly 
permitted.”° Private traders in the possession of their own 
ships traded with regions where the Company had not as yet 
established contacts: Balemboang and other places in Suma- 
tra and Borneo. For a while the opium trade was almost 
entirely in the hands of “privateers” in Bengal, who were 


collectively known as the “little Company.’?! Although 
opposition to this state of affairs increased yearly and Gover- 
nor-General Brouwer as early as 1632 had been instructed by 
the directors of the Company to “enforce the ordinances 
against private trading drawn up by us,’ these illicit prac- 
tices continued until the end of the Company’s existence, 
since officials of some standing in the Company were entitled 


18. a Jonge, op. cit., XII, 184. 

19. . L. van Deventer, op. cit., II, g2eff. 

20. For the mg a gr cg in the Company’s charter cf. Resolutie der 
Staten van Holland, March 2, 1602 and Groot Placaet Boek, vervattende 

de Placaeten Ordonnantien en Edicten vande Doorluchtighe Hooghmo- 

gende Heeren Staten-Generaal der Vereenigde Nederlanden (The Hague, 

1658-1798) , I, 529ff. Cf. also i; H. M. Mollerus, Geschiedkundig Over- 

zigt van het Handelsstelsel in Nederlandsch-Indié (Utrecht, 1865) , 52-53. 

G. Hesselink, Die Kolonialpolitik der Niederldnder in Ostindien (Halle, 

1903) , 46 and W. de Klerck, op. cit., 326-28. 

Quoted in N. van den Berg, Munt-Crediet en Bankwezen in Nederlandsch- 

Indié (Batavia, 1920) , 246. For Brouwer’s reaction, cf. J. de Jonge, op. 

cit., V, 293. 
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to ‘“gepermiteerde lasten” (private cargo transported by Com- 
pany ships) and used this privilege to excess.” 


Such conditions among the servants of the Company, who 


acted untrammeled by any moral or religious code of prin- 
ciples, ** translated itself in terms of balance sheets which con- 
stantly showed losses. The account of the Company’s Central 


Trade Post in Batavia alone showed in five consecutive years 
these deficits: 5 


1735-1736 1,014,694 guilders 
1736-1737 1,221,664 guilders 
1737-1738 957,581 guilders 
1738-1739 1,585,093 guilders 
1739-1740 828,793 guilders 


The Batavia account was representative of the status of the 
balance sheets of other posts. How the overall losses accumu- 
lated through the years is shown in the following table.?¢ 


Table I 


Income and Expenditure of the Company 
during four 40-year periods (in guilders) 



























































24. 
25. 


26. 


1613-1653 101,704,417 75,177,755 
1653-1693 220,945,400 198,238,545 
1693-1733 262,976,685 325,677,538 


1733-1773 333,749,457 427,919,658 


M. L. van Deventer, op. cit., II, 325. In 1632 the directors complained 
“that our officials have not been ashamed to load ships of the Company 
so heavily with their private cargo, that much of the Company’s own 
cargo had to remain ashore.” In J. A. van der Chijs, Nederlandsch- 
Indisch Plakaat Boek 1602-1811 (The Hague, 1885), I, 279. For another 
complaint cf. Pieter van Dam, op. cit., (F. Stapel ed.) , boek III, cap. 22, 





. 410. 

For the religious life of the Company’s officials see H. T. Colenbrander, 
Koloniaale Geschiedenis (Amsterdam, 1925) , II, 239-40. 

Brieven En Papieren Van Batavia Overgekomen, 1739, 1740, 1740, II-IV, 
Originele missive dd. March g1, 1738, January 31, 1739 and January 10, 
1741 (Unedited in the Governmental Archives, Batavia, Java). 

F. Saalfeld, Geschichte Des Hollindischen Kolonialwesens in Ost-Indien 
(Goettingen, 1812) , II, 134-142. 
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In what manner the Company was able to keep the sinking 
ship of her finances afloat has yet to be fully explained.*? The 
problem is all the more difficult because of the unusual 
bookkeeping and financial methods that the organization 
employed. 

A partial explanation however lies in the fact that 
throughout her long career the Company borrowed heavily. 
As early as 1622 she thus obtained eight million guilders and 
in the next year an additional 8.24 million.?* As time went 
by and her financial system became worse she resorted to bor- 
rowing from her own officials, especially in Batavia, where the 
transactions were less likely to become known. Outwardly 
she appeared to be in a fairly healthy state: from 1770 to 1780 
the average yearly sales exceeded twenty million guilders, 
more than in previous years, while prices were nearly the 
same as in 1648 to 1657, when the sales had averaged eight 
million guilders. As dividends continued to be paid regu- 
larly and shares as late as 1781 were still at 215%, little or no 
suspicion was aroused and no investigation forthcoming.” 
But inwardly the Company was rotten to the core. The share 
holders had long since been lulled to sleep by the high rates 
of their dividend payments: an average of 18% a year. From 
the beginning the Company’s executive had withheld all 
knowledge of her commercial activities from her share- 
holders. In the first three decades after the Company’s birth 
irate share holders had in vain endeavoured to force the 
executive of the Company to render accounts, even sending 
petitions to the Estates-General to that effect. But the Estates- 
General, although it ordered the ‘““Heeren Zeventien” to com- 
ply with these demands, lacked the force to see that its order 


27. An able attempt is W. F. M. Mansvelt, Rechtsvorm En Geldelijk Beheer 
Bij De Oost-Indische Compagnie (Amsterdam, 1922) . 

28. Ibid., 84. 

29. J. Furnivall, op. cit., 50. 
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was carried out.*® As for the years 1604-1614, the total divi- 
dend paid out was 265%, the shareholders gradually left off 
grumbling, content with the handsome returns on their 
investments. And similarly the Estates-General soon ceased 
from inquiring into the financial status of the organization 
which they helped to found.*t Although all the sovereign 
powers of the Company had been granted by the Estates- 
General, the closely knit merchant aristocracy which con- 
trolled both the Company and the Dutch Republic’s repre- 
sentation saw to it that the latter never interfered in the 
activities of the former. The situation is well illustrated by 
the reply Johan de Witt, councilor of State of the Province of 
Holland, received from the executive of the Company in 
1656. De Witt asked the Seventeen why the servants and 
officials of the Company had ceased swearing the oath of fidel- 
ity to the Estates-General, as had been the custom. The Seven- 
teen proudly retorted that that fidelity henceforth belonged 
only to the Company.*? Thus with its hereditary bureaucracy, 


its own currency, army, navy and flag, the Company became, 
as one student has remarked, a State within a State, a tight- 
lipped oligarchy, which successfully repulsed any investiga- 
tion of its activities.** 


Next to the careful guarding of the secrets of her financial 


O. van Rees, Geschiedenis der Staathuishoudkunde in Nederland tot 
het Einde der 18de Eeuw (Amsterdam, 1885), II, 27. The opposition of 
the shareholders was also expressed in a wealth of ee 
which had a wide circulation, notably the following: Nootwendig discours 
door iemand van Waarmond (1622); Korte Aenwijzinghe der Bewintheb- 
bers Regeringhe (1622) and Vertoogh aan de Staaten-Generaal (1622). 
They are preserved in the Library of the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Amsterdam. 

The Company paid 25,000 guilders to the Estates-General for its charter 
of monopoly. The government of the Dutch Republic was accredited for 
this sum as its share in the Company's books. G. C. Klerck de Reus op. 
cit., 10. 

G. Hesselink, op. cit., 34. Wrote de Witt in his memoirs: “From the very 
beginning, the East and West India companies were a necessary evil, 
because we were forced to unite our merchants trading in the Indies since 
our English enemy there was too powerful for them.” Cf. J. C. Jansen, 
Holldandische Kolonial Politik in Ost-Indien (Berlin, 1884) , 17. 

E. Baasch, Holldndische Wirthschafisgeschichte (Jena, 1927) , 368. 
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situation by the Company's executive, the hopelessly muddled 
system of her account would hove prevented investigators 
from bringing the true situation to light. Accounts were kept 
both in Holland and in the Indies, but the two sets seldom, if 
ever, were in balance. Separate books were kept for the Com- 
pany’s inter-Asiatic trade and her trade with Holland. As time 
went on, the Company’s main source of revenue became the 
outright tribute in kind paid her by the native potentates 
over whom she had established her control. But in the Com- 
pany’s books no distinction was made between this tribute 
and the profits obtained in actual trading operations. Nor 
were adequate provisions made in the books for payment of 
the Company’s servants and for other expenditures which she 
incurred as a sovereign power. The enormous deficits 
remained largely unknown, since it took years to unravel all 
of these accounts. For immediate payments on dividend, 
money was simply borrowed. And thus the Company 
remained in existence, although as early as 1675 her unsound 
financial situation had been noted, but had been ascribed to 
the imponderables of supply and demand.** Increasingly 
after 1693 false hopes were raised that the rising deficits 
would soon be changed to handsome profits and that the pros- 
perity which the Company had known during the first five 
decades of her existence would return.*® 

A factor which contributed to the existence of this false 
optimism was the fact that the Company’s inter-Asiatic trade 
remained flourishing until the end.** From the first the Com- 


34. See the “Memorie” of van Oudermeulen, a Company official, in D.CS. 
Steyn Parvé, Het Koloniaal Monopoliestelsel getoetst aan Geschiedenis 
en Staat-huishoudkunde (Rotterdam, 1850) , 20. Also J. Furnivall, op. cit., 
48, and W. F. Mansvelt, op. cit., passim. 

Cf. the letters of Governor-General van Imhoff to the directors on Decem- 
ber 31, 1748, and December 31, 1749, in J. de Jonge, op. cit., X, 135-48, 
153-55. 

Some historians still maintain that the decline of the Asiatic trade was 
chiefly responsible for the Company’s fall. Cf. H. van Helsdingen, ed., 
Daar Werd Wat Groots Verricht (Amsterdam, 1946) , 73. 
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pany had maintained a dual trade system: one which obtained 
products from the islands and shipped them to Europe and 
another which was concerned with the trade between the East 
Indian Archipelago and other regions in Asia, notably Persia, 
India, China and Japan.*? In the eighteenth century, with 
the Company's monopoly on the import of manufactures in 


Table II 
Profits and Losses of the Company’s 
Trade-posts in Asia for 1776-1777 
(in guilders) 














Place of Purchase Sold Profit Loss Percentage 
Purchase Price For Profit _ 
Batavia 938,315 1,069,188 130,872 14% 
Amboina 63,032 75,583 12,550 20 
Makassar 22,492 25,039 2,547 11 
Ternate 170,634 179,153 8,518 5 
Malabar 149,411 170,217 20,805 14 
Surate 414,650 800,720 386,070 93 
Japan 220,115 202,895 17,220 8 
Padang 145,711 145,483 227 1.5 
Pulo Chinco 32,269 29,332 2,937 14 
Ayerhadja 17,920 15,695 2,224 12 
Bengal 152,719 547,944 395.225 259 
Coroman- 

del 146,410 413,483 267,073 182 
Bantam 1,546 1,947 400 26 
Java* 33,167 66,183 33,016 99-5 
Totals 2,508,397 3,742,868 1,257,078 22,607 
Total Company Profit 1,234,471 50% 





* This includes various trading posts on Java, not mentioned in this column. 


37- In this trade the Dutch had to compete with other Asiatic nationalities 
and had to adapt themselves to the Asiatic system of trade. Armed force 
proved to be of little value to the Dutch here, and they had to rely upon 
commercial insight and shrewdness, which proved in the end to be more 
effective than enforced monopoly. More than once the Dutch had to con- 
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the Archipelago, the profits of the inter-Asiatic trade 
increased. Early the Company cornered the opium market 
in India, while the trade in cotton garments from Coroman- 
del, much in demand among the natives of the Indies, fell 
likewise into the hands of the Dutch. Although in many 
areas the Company’s rule brought disaster to the native, else- 
where it brought a measure of stability and an end to cease- 
less civil strife carried on by native rulers. Thus in many 
places native economy improved, assuring a market for the 
Company’s goods. The following table gives some indication 
of the profits that the Company obtained in her Asiatic trade 
at her various posts throughout Asia: 8 

A similar account for the years 1778-1779 indicates an 
average profit of 55%,°® only 10% more than the annual 
average in the decades between 1779 and the year of the Com- 
pany’s fall, 1800. It is erroneous, then, to assume that the 
inter-Asiatic trade declined and the company with it. Rather 
the tidy profits of this trade were but a drop in the bucket, 
when compared to the overall deficits accumulated through 
the years. The other branch of the Company’s trade system, 
the commerce between the East Indian Archipelago and 
Europe, became less and less profitable as the eighteenth cen- 
tury went on, acting as a virtual dead weight on the Com- 
pany’s already half-prostrate body. The decline of this aspect 
of the Company’s commerce was in part due to lower prices 
paid for her tropical produce on the world market, and this 
in turn was the effect of the increasing competition of the 
English and the French in the spice trade. This competition 


cede that they had been bested by their Asiatic competitors. Cf. H. Dun- 
lop, Bronnen Tot de Geschiedenis Van de Oost-Indische Compagnie in 
Perzié (The Hague, 1930) , xxviiff; H. Terpstra, De Opkomst der Wester- 
kwartieren van de Oost-Indische Compagnie (The Hague, 1918), 3-25, 
and B. H. V. Viekke, op. cit., 108-0g, 120-22, 139. 

G. C. Klerck de Reus, op. cit., 192. 

Ibid. 

W. Lauts, De Nederlanders in Indié (Amsterdam, 1846) , III, 80. 
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had in reality begun in 1721, with the creation of the Ostend 

Company by the Austrian Emperor, Charles VI,*! and became 

even more dangerous after the English secured a more perma- 

nent foothold in India during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. As the profits on the sale of spices diminished, Com- 
pany officials began to blame the monopoly system as the 
cause of the decline. As early as 1675, the Council of the 

Indies in Batavia urged the Seventeen to open the trade with 

Cheribon, Batavia and Makassar to all nations“? But the 

Company’s executive made it known that it could not under- 

stand “how the Cities of Cheribon, Makassar and Batavia 

would increase their profits by allowing the French and Eng- 
lish to trade with them.’’** Despite the insistence of Gover- 
nor-General van Imhoff that the chief reason for the Com- 
pany’s decline was “her refusal to open up the trade with the 

Indies, a method through which other nations have by-passed 

us,’ the Company never altered her commercial course.“ 

Hence her decline was inevitable, as one student has 

remarked, because her monopolistic technique took no cog- 

nizance of the new laissez-faire economy acclaimed at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

41. The Ostend Company was formed for the benefit of merchants in Bel- 
gium (then the Austrian Netherlands) to trade with Asia. In return for 
Dutch adherence to the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, regulating the 
succession to the Austrian throne, the Emperor dissolved the ae 


Her trade with Asia had been considerable, however. Cf. J. H. Mollerus, 
op. cit., 48. 

42. think wn Hogendorp, Stukken Rakende den Teegenwoordige Toestand 
der Bataafse Bezittingen (Amsterdam, 1798) , 68; Clive Day, The Policy 
and Administration of the Dutch in Java (New York, 1904), 70. Also 
illuminating is a letter by Governor-General Maetsuyker in 1676 where- 
in he urges the repeal of the monopoly system and states that the chief 
reasons for the losses sustained by the Company that year were “the 
increasing competition of the English, who surreptitiously trade with 
Bantam, and the countless Danes, Frenchmen and Portuguese, who 
compete with us in Europe,” J. de Jonge, op. cit., VI, 148. 

43- Letter of the Seventeen to the Council of the Indies, July 23, 1706. J. 
de Jonge, op. cit., X, 110-14. 

44. Gustaaf Willem, Baron van Imhoff, Consideratién (The Hague, 1763), 
boek 5, paragraph 1-11, pp. 3-46. 

45. G. Angoulvant, Les Indes Néerlandaises, Leur Réle dans L’Economie 
Internationale (Paris, 1926) , I, 32. 
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Under such general conditions reformers battled in vain. 
When in December, 1754, Governor-General Jakob Mossel, 
in an effort to curtail the needless expenses on luxuries of 
Company officials, issued his “Verbod Tegen Pracht En Praal” 
(Ordinance against luxury and splendor), he was deluged 
under a wave of criticism, and the law was ultimately 
repealed.*® His predecessor, Van Imhoff, while some of his 
social and legal forms remained with the Company until the 
end, was equally unsuccessful.‘*7 Neither Mossel nor van 
Imhoff, although both were men of considerable ability and 
insight, could cope with the stubborn resistance of the Com. 
pany’s executive in Holland, which, even after Dutch naval 
power had suffered defeat at the hands of the English in the 
war of 1781-84, clung desperately to their out-dated and cor- 
rupt mode of commercial operation. Slowly the Company 
drifted toward bankruptcy. The six Chambers, of which the 
company consisted and which each contained a number of 


shareholders, increasingly operated at a loss.*® 
Twice, in 1781 and in 1782, the Chamber of Amsterdam 


46. F. Stapel, ed., Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indié, IV, 339. This vol- 
ume, written by Professor Godée Molsbergen, is the best treatment of the 
history of the Company in the eighteenth century. Cf. also J. A. van der 
Chijs, Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek, XII, 137-39. 

For van Imhoff’s work, consult N. J. Krom, Gouverneur Generaal Gus- 
taaf Willem van Imhoff (Amsterdam, 1941) , 98-152; J. E. Heeres, “De Con- 
sideratien van Van Imhoff,” Bijdragen Van Het Koninklijk Instituut,” 
LXVI (1912), 441, and G. W. van Imhoff, op. cit., passim. His reforms 
included a better organization of the opium trade and the merchant 
marine, more flexible regulations for the inter-Asiatic trade, improve- 
ments in the judicial system, especially where it touched the native, and 
a scheme to establish direct trading connections between the Indies and 
Europe on a free-trade basis. 

F. Saalfeld, op. cit., II, 197. The Chambers, located in the major ports 
of the Netherlands, each had subscribed capital to the Company, acting 
at first as six autonomous bodies, merely allying themselves for purposes 
of trade. Their combined — amounted to virtually the entire capital 
of the Company. Through the years the Company’s executive established 
its control over the Chambers, although it remained nominally respon- 
sible to them. Separate accounts for each Chamber were kept, and each 
Chamber had the right to borrow money independently of the Seven- 
teen’s approval. Cf. J. A. van der Chijs, Geschiedenis der Stichting der 
Vereenigde Compagnie, 27ff. 
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Table III 


Deficits in the Chambers of the 
Company in thousands of guilders 














Chambers 1786 1788 1789 1790 
Amsterdam 31,085 40,575 44,761 48,672 
Zeeland 6,770 9,258 11,182 12,170 
Delft 3,850 4,392 5,308 5,790 
Rotterdam 2,389 3,602 4,021 4,386 
Hoorn 2,745 2,624 4,568 4,386 
Enkhuizen 2,868 3,798 5,075 5,065, 
Totals 49,709 64.249 74,919 80,937 












had to ask the States of the Province of Holland for a morato- 
rium on its debt, which became even greater when during the 
Dutch-English war the Company was unable to sell its pro- 
duce, and saw its sales fall off in the first year of that war, 1781- 
1782, from approximately twenty-one million guilders to less 
than six million. In the war the Company’s armed might 
was dealt the deathblow, so that it became impossible to pro- 
tect the islands from the inroads of pirates, and the Governor- 
General was forced repeatedly to appeal directly to Stadholder 
William V of the Netherlands for military aid which the 
Seventeen had refused to send. In the end Governor-General 
Alting on his own authority gave up the monopoly principle, 
establishing direct connections with foreign traders.5° Mean- 
while a Committee of Inquiry had been appointed in the 
Netherlands, which, however, was unable to bring about any 
effective reform program. Then, in 1796, with the advent of 
49. For the effect of the war of 1781-1784 on the Company see Governor- 
General Siberg’s accounts in 1799. J. de Jonge, op. cit., XIII, 8ff; H. T. 
Colenbrander, “Frankrijk en De Oost-Indische Compagnie in de Patriot- 


tenjaren,” De Gids, I (1899), 454-58; Thomas Stamford Raffles, Sub- 
stance of a Minute . . . (London, 1814) , 281, and J. S. Furnivall, op. cit., 


50. 
50. J. de Jonge, op. cit., XII, 74, 239. 
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the “Bataafse Republiek” (Batavian Republic) created 
under the impact of the French Revolution, the executive of 
the old Company was replaced by a political council, the 
“Comité tot den Oost-Indischen Handel” (Committee for the 
East-Indian Trade). As war broke out with England imme- 
diately after, the Company’s doom was sealed. The efficient 
new governmental machinery of the Batavian Republic, on 
January 1, 1800, took over the Company’s possessions and 
debts, the latter amounting to 134.8 million guilders. As of 
that date the Dutch East India Company ceased to exist. 































The Impeachment of Federal Officers in 
United States History 


o/s) 


RicHArp T. HALEY * 






HE tenure of an officer of the United States may be ter- 
minated by expiration of his term of office, resignation, 
death, or removal following conviction upon impeach- 
ment. The framers of the Constitution were familiar with 
the power of impeachment because of its long practice in 
England, where it served as a judicial method of removing 
guilty officials from office. They considered the English prac- 
tice and, with a few minor changes, decided to include the 
power of impeachment in the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Specific references to impeachment in the Constitution are 
as follows: 





Article I, Section 2, Paragraph 5. The House of Representatives 
shall . . . have the sole Power of Impeachment. 

Article I, Section 3, Paragraphs 6-7. The Senate shall have the sole 
Power to try all Impeachments. When sitting for that Purpose, they 
shall be on Oath or Affirmation. When the President of the United 
States shall be tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: and no Person shall 
be convicted without the Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office 
of honor, Trust, or Profit under the United States: but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment Trial, 
Judgment and Punishment, according to Law. 

Article II, Section 2, Paragraph 1. The President . . . shall have 
Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

Article II, Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 


* The author is an instructor at El] Camino College, Lawndale, California. 
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ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 

Article III, Section 2, Paragraph 3. The trial of all Crimes, except 
in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury. . . . 

Three-fourths of the federal impeachment cases in the 
United States have involved judges. The Constitution pro- 
vides, ‘“The Judges, both of the supreme and inferior Courts, 
shall hold their Office during good Behaviour. . . .’”? The 
term “good behavior’ was not defined by the makers of the 
Constitution, nor has Congress ever defined it. The term 
“misbehavior” has been defined to “include any form of con- 
duct or neglect which, according to modern notions, tends to 
corruption or inefficiency in the judicial service.”* Most defi- 
nitions are similar to this. On February 4, 1839, Attorney 
General Felix Grundy expressed the opinion that territorial 
judges, where the tenure of office is limited to a certain num- 
ber of years, were not civil officers within the meaning of the 
impeachment clause of the Constitution, and could not be 
impeached.* That is, the territorial courts were regarded as 
legislative rather than constitutional courts. 

By limiting impeachment to the “President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and all civil officers of the United States,” the Constitu- 
tion asserts that these persons should be removed from office 
upon conviction and that judgment should not extend further 
than removal from office and disqualification to hold any 
office under the United States.* Since the adoption of the 
Constitution, the House of Representatives has impeached a 
President, a Senator, a Secretary of War, an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, an Associate Judge of the Commerce 
Court, and seven District Court Judges. 

1. Article III, Section 1. 
2. Burke Shartel, “Judicial Removal of Unfit District and Circuit Judges,” 

Michigan Law Review, XXVIII (May, 1930) , go2. 

3. Asher C. Hinds, Precedents of the House of Representatives of the United 

States (Washington, 1907-1908) , III, 358-59. 


. Westel W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States (sec- 
ond edition; New York, 1929) , III, 1447-48. 
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Impeachment of Federal Officers 


The first federal case of impeachment in the history of 
the United States was against William Blount, United States 
Senator from Tennessee. Mr. Blount’s case began with a letter 
from President John Adams, dated July 3, 1797, addressed to 
both houses of Congress. President Adams’s letter was accom- 
panied by certain documents which tended to involve Blount 
as one of the leaders of a combined body of frontiersmen and 
Indians who were to work in concert with the English fleet 
and an expedition from Canada in a plan to seize Louisiana 
and the Floridas for England.’ The House of Representatives 
agreed to a resolution, on July 6, that Blount be impeached 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. On January 29, 1798, the 
House adopted five articles of impeachment. The articles 
charged Blount with attempting to carry into effect the plan 
against the Spanish possessions of Louisiana and the Floridas, 
attempting to engage the aid of the Creek and Cherokee In- 
dians and other persons in such a plan, and attempting to 
lower the faith of the Cherokee Indians in a boundary line run 
by the United States as the result of a treaty with the Indians.® 

On July 8, 1797, the Senate voted twenty-one to one to 
expel Blount. The Senate resolved itself into a court of 
impeachment on December 17, 1798, and Blount’s counsel 
filed his plea one week later. The plea stated that the Consti- 
tution provided only for the impeachment of the President, 
Vice President, and “civil officers” of the United States, and 
further declared that the Senate, sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, did not have jurisdiction over Blount’s case because he 
was not an officer of the United States. In the argument that 
followed the plea, Blount’s counsel referred to Article II, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution, which states that the President 
shall commission all the officers of the United States. The 
counsel maintained that Senators and Representatives were 
5. Frederick J. Turner, “Documents on the Blount Conspiracy,” American 


Historical Review, X (April, 1905) , 574-606. 
6. Annals of Congress, 5th Cong., ist, 2nd, and grd Sess., I, 919. 
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not officers of the United States because they were not ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the President. On January 11, 
1799, the Senate voted fourteen to eleven that it did not have 
jurisdiction and dismissed the impeachment. 

On March 2, 1803, the House of Representatives voted 
forty-five to eight in favor of a resolution impeaching John 
Pickering, United States district judge for New Hampshire. 
The House adopted four articles of impeachment on Decem- 
ber 30. The first three articles charged that Judge Pickering 
had disregarded an act of Congress, refused to permit certain 
witnesses to testify for the Government, and unjustly denied 
the Government an appeal in a certain case before his court. 
The fourth article charged Judge Pickering with appearing 
on the bench in a state of total intoxication and with using 
profane language.” The trial began on March 2, 1804. Judge 
Pickering did not appear in person and was not represented by 
counsel. The Senate received a petition from Jacob S. Picker- 
ing, son of Judge Pickering, and depositions from Samuel 
Tenney, United States Representative from New Hampshire, 
and A. R. Cutter and J. Brackett, physicians, all of whom 
contended that Judge Pickering was insane. In rendering its 
verdict, the Senate sustained each article by a vote of nineteen 
to seven. The Senate then voted twenty to six to remove 
Judge Pickering from office. The Senate apparently « onsid- 
ered that in the event of a conviction, the Constitution called 
for a second vote of removal. 

Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, was 
impeached by the House of Representatives on March 12, 
1804. The House adopted eight articles of impeachment on 
December 4. The articles charged that Judge Chase had con- 
ducted himself in a manner highly arbitrary, oppressive, and 
unjust in two specific trials before him; that he had refused 


7. Annals of Congress, 8th Cong., ist Sess., I, 319-22. 
8. Ibid., 1, 367. 
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to discharge a Delaware grand jury when it failed to return 
a bill of indictment; and that he had delivered a political 
address to a grand jury in Maryland.® The last charge was the 
main cause of his impeachment. When the Senate formed 
itself into a court of impeachment on January 4, 1805, Judge 
Chase appeared in person and denied the charges. The final 
arguments were concluded on March 1, whereupon the Senate 
voted on the articles of impeachment. Judge Chase was ac- 
quitted on all of the articles.?° 

The House of Representatives impeached James H. Peck, 
United States district judge for the district of Missouri, on 
April 24, 1830. The impeachment was initiated by a memo- 
rial from Luke E. Lawless which asked the House to investi- 
gate the official conduct of Judge Peck. Lawless had written 
an article to the Missouri Advocate and signed it “Citizen.” 
The article claimed that Judge Peck had erred both on points 
of law and on fact in a Spanish land grant claim in which Law- 
less had appeared as counsel for the claimant. Following pub- 
lication of the article, Judge Peck summoned Lawless before 
his court and adjudged him guilty of contempt of court. On 
May 1, 1830, the House adopted one article of impeachment. 
The article stated the incidents leading up to the summoning 
of Lawless for contempt, and charged that Judge Peck oppres- 
sively and unjustly ruled that Lawless should be committed to 
prison and suspended from practice for eighteen months in 
the district court.1! The Senate formed itself into a court of 
impeachment on May 4, 1830. On May 25, Judge Peck ap- 
peared before the court, and his counsel entered a plea of not 
guilty. On January 31, 1831, the Senate acquitted Judge Peck 
by the vote of twenty-one guilty and twenty-two not guilty.!” 

The House of Representatives adopted a resolution im- 


. Annals of Congress, 8th Cong., end Sess., II, 728-31. 
. Ibid., 11, 665-669. 


. Register of Debates in Congress, 21st Cong., 1st Sess., II, 411-13. 
. Register of Debates in Congress, 21st Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 45. 
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peaching West H. Humphreys, district judge for eastern Ten- 
nessee, on May 6, 1862, and agreed to seven articles of 
impeachment on May 19. The articles declared that Hum- 
phreys, while judge of a United States district court, publicly 
advocated and supported secession in Tennessee, and that 
after that state adopted an ordinance of secession he had re- 
fused to hold the United States district court, but presided 
over a Confederate court.'* Judge Humphreys did not appear 
before the Senate when summoned and was not represented 
by counsel. In the final vote, article six was divided into three 
parts, and each part was voted upon separately. Judge 
Humphreys was found guilty on all charges except the second 
charge of article six, which asserted that he had assumed pow- 
ers unlawful and unjust in confiscating for the Confederate 
States of America property belonging to citizens of the United 
States of America, especially belonging to Andrew Johnson 
and John Catron." 

A long dispute between President Andrew Johnson and 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton was brought to a head on 
February 21, 1868, when President Johnson removed Stanton 
from office and appointed Major General Lorenzo Thomas to 
act as Secretary of War ad interim. On the same date, the 
Senate passed a resolution stating that the President did not 
have the power under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States to remove the Secretary of War. It was claimed that an 
act of Congress, known as the Tenure of Office Act, had 
deprived the President of the power to remove members of 
his cabinet from office without the consent of the Senate. On 
February 24, the House of Representatives passed a resolution 
impeaching President Johnson of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office. 

The House adopted eleven articles of impeachment on the 


13. Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 2nd Sess., III, 2277. 
14. Ibid., IV, 2949-50. 
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2nd and grd of March. The articles combined four charges 
of conspiracy with the intentional violation of the Tenure of 
Office Act and the unlawful intent to control the disburse- 
ments of the moneys appropriated for the Department of War. 
The articles further charged that Johnson attempted to bring 
the Congress into disgrace by publicly criticizing its acts.™ 
As prescribed by the Constitution, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Salmon P. Chase, presided over the trial, 
which began on March 5, 1868. The President did not attend 
the trial in person, but was represented by a counsel of five 
prominent lawyers. The President’s counsel entered a plea 
of not guilty and contended that the Tenure of Office Act was 
unconstitutional. An unofficial poll of the Senate was taken 
on May 7, and it became apparent that a conviction was pos- 
sible only on the second, third, and eleventh articles. The 
Senate voted upon the eleventh article on May 16. The results 
were 35 for conviction and 19 for acquittal." On May 26, the 
Senate voted on the second and third articles with the same 
results.17 The Senate, sitting for the trial of impeachment, 
abandoned the remaining articles by voting to adjourn, sine 
die. Chief Justice Chase, much to the chagrin of the radical 
Senators, ordered ‘hat a verdict of acquittal be entered on the 
Journal of the Senate. 

William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, was impeached by 
the House of Representatives on March 8, 1876. Having 
learned of the intended impeachment, Belknap hastily 
submitted his resignation to President U. S. Grant, who im- 
mediately accepted it—only two hours before the impeachment 
resolution was introduced in the House. Five articles of 
impeachment adopted by the House on March go charged that 
Belknap had received several sums of money for his appoint- 


ment of John S. Evans to maintain a trading establishment 
15. Trial of Andrew Johnson (Washington, 1868) , I, 6-10. 

16. Ibid., 11, 486-87. 

17. Ibid., 11, 496-97. 
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at Fort Sill, a military post of the United States.’* During the 
trial, Belknap’s counsel challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Senate. The defense maintained that the defendant, having 
resigned, was not an officer of the United States at the time he 
was impeached. On May 29, the Senate voted thirty-seven to 
twenty-nine that, notwithstanding his resignation, Belknap 
was subject to trial by impeachment for acts done as Secretary 
of War. The defense then maintained that a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate was necessary for jurisdiction in the case. When 
the final vote was taken on August 1, Belknap was acquitted 
on all charges. Of the twenty-five Senators voting not guilty 
on each article, twenty-two stated that they did so because the 
Senate lacked jurisdiction.’® 

The House of Representatives impeached Charles Swayne, 
judge of the district court for the northern district of Florida, 
on December 13, 1904. The House adopted twelve articles of 
impeachment on January 18, 1905. The articles charged that 
Judge Swayne had certified that his expenses for holding court 
out of his district amounted to more than the amount actually 
spent by him; that upon two occasions he appropriated for his 
own use and pleasure a railroad car belonging to a company 
then in the hands of a receiver appointed by him; that he had 
not resided in his district from 1894 to 1903; and that he had 
unjustly fined and committed to prison persons for alleged 
contempt of court.?° The trial began on January 24 and was 
concluded on February 27. Judge Swayne was acquitted on 
all articles.21_Eighty-two Senators voted on each article, mak- 
ing fifty-five guilty votes necessary for conviction. The final 
vote was not close to conviction on any article. Article twelve 
received the most votes for conviction with thirty-five Senators 


18. Congressional Record, 44th Cong., 1st Sess., III, 2159-60. 

19. Proceedings of the Senate Sitting for the Trial of Wiliam W. Belknap 
(Washington, 1876) , 1165-66. 

20. Congressional Record, 58th Cong., 3rd Sess., II, 1281-83. 

21. Ibid., 1V, 3468-71. 
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voting guilty and forty-seven not guilty—twenty votes short of 
conviction.” 

The House of Representatives, on July 11, 1912, adopted 
a resolution containing thirteen articles of impeachment 
against Robert W. Archbald, circuit court judge designated 
as a judge of the United States Commerce Court. The articles 
enumerated incidents wherein Archbald had corruptly used 
his position as a judge of the Commerce Court and as a district 
judge to obtain credit and to carry on a general business for 
speculation in coal properties.2* The trial began on July 16, 
and the Senate voted upon the articles on January 13, 1913. 
Archbald was found guilty as charged in five articles and was 
removed from office.2* The Senate then voted thirty-nine to 
thirty-five that he be forever disqualified from holding any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States.*® 

George W. English, district judge for the eastern district 
of Illinois, was impeached by the House of Representatives on 
April 1, 1925. On the same date the House adopted five arti- 
cles of impeachment. The House charged that Judge English 
had abused the power of his office and had brought his court 
into disrepute; that he had extended partiality and favorit- 
ism in cases of bankruptcy; and that he had attempted to use 
his influence to obtain certain appointments for his son.” 
Judge English resigned on November 4, 1926. Upon the 
recommendation of the House managers, the Senate voted on 
December 13 to dismiss the impeachment proceedings. 

On February 24, 1933, the House of Representatives 
adopted a minority report of the House Judiciary Committee 


22. The World Almanac says there were 55 guilty and 37 not guilty votes 
cast, but the Congressional Record differs drastically. 
. Proceedings of the United States Senate and the House of Representatives 
in the Trial of Impeachment of Robert W. Archbald (Washington, 1919) , 
III, 1707-13. 
. Tbid., Il, 1622-46. 
5. Ibid., II, 1649. 
. Congressional Record, 69th Cong., 1st Sess., VII, 7962-66. 
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containing an impeachment resolution and five articles of 
impeachment against Harold Louderback, district judge for 
the northern district of California. The articles charged that 
Judge Louderback had shown favoritism and partiality in 
appointing receivers and attorneys for receivers in cases of 
bankruptcy and had allowed them excessive fees.2* The final 
arguments were concluded on May 24, and the Senate voted 
on the articles. Judge Louderback was acquitted on all 
charges.?® 

Halsted L. Ritter, district judge for the southern district of 
Florida, was impeached on March 2, 1936, when the House of 
Representatives agreed to an impeachment resolution and 
four articles of impeachment. The trial opened on March 10. 
On March 31, the managers for the House presented certain 
amendments to the articles of impeachment, which resulted in 
a new set of seven articles. The articles charged Ritter with 
violating the Judicial Code by acting as a consultant in certain 
legal matters, corruptly and illegally receiving money, failing 
to include certain sums of money on his income tax reports, 
and with misbehavior in office.2® On April 17, the Senate 
voted on the articles. Judge Ritter was acquitted on the first 
six articles. He was convicted, by a vote of fifty-six to twenty- 
eight, on the seventh article, which charged misbehavior in 
office. Judge Ritcer was automatically removed from office, 
but the Senate vejected by seventy-six to zero a resolution to 
disqualify him forever from holding an office under the 
United States.*° 

The cases of Mark W. Delahay, judge for the district of 
Kansas, and Alston G. Dayton, judge for the district of West 
Virginia, were not bona fide cases of impeachment and, there. 


fore, are considered separately from the above cases. On 
27. Congressional Record, 72nd Cong., 2nd Sess., V, 5474-75. 
28. Congressional Record, 73rd Cong., 1st Sess., IV, 4083-88. 


29. Congressional Record, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., IV, 4654-56. 
30. Ibid., V, 5602-06. 
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February 28, 1873, the House of Representatives agreed to a 
resolution that a committee of three members be appointed 
to go to the Senate and impeach Judge Delahay of high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office. The House committee impeached 
Judge Delahay before the Senate on March 3.*! The Congress 
adjourned shortly afterward, and there is no record that any 
further action was ever taken against the judge in either the 
House or the Senate. Judge Delahay resigned his office in 
December, 1873. Since the House did not actually exhibit 
articles of impeachment, this is not regarded as a bona fide 
case of impeachment. 

The World Almanac has included the case of Judge Day- 
ton in its list of federal impeachments.*? However, the House 
of Representatives did not adopt the resolution for impeach- 
ment offered by a member. The House merely voted to refer 
the impeachment resolution to the Judiciary Committee, and 
on March 3, 1915, the House agreed to a majority report from 
that committee that it should be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the charges against Judge Dayton.** 

In the first case of impeachment, it was decided that 
William Blount, a Senator, was not a “civil officer” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. Since that time, no attempt has 
been made to impeach a member of Congress. It is now con- 
sidered that the members of each house of Congress shall be 
the sole judges of a member’s fitness for office. Of course, the 
people who elect the Senators and Representatives may be 
considered judges of their conduct and actions. However, the 
voters cannot remove members of Congress during their terms 
of office. 


The nature of the process of impeachment appears to be 
political. It is not designed to deprive a federal officer of his 


31. Congressional Globe, 42nd Cong., 3rd Sess., III, 2153. 

32. World Almanac (New York, 1946), p. 300. E. Eastman Irvine, Editor, 
World Almanac, informed the author in a letter (June 4, 1947) that the 
list will be corrected in the 1948 edition. 

33- Congressional Record, 63rd Cong., grd Sess., V, 5452-53. 
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life or his property; it can take away his political capacity 
only.24 Impeachment and removal from office may occur 
where no positive law has been violated,®* and it is not neces- 
sary that an impeachable offense be an indictable offense.** 
None of the articles of impeachment against Blount charged a 
statutory crime, and in Chase’s case, the defense practically 
abandoned a plea that ai impeachable offense must be indict- 
able.37_ In Pickering’s case, the first three articles did not 
charge indictable offenses, and none of the articles against 
Archbald** and English ®® contained indictable offenses. Since 
Johnson’s trial, the Tenure of Office Act has been declared 
unconstitutional, and it might be argued successfully that 
‘none of the articles against him charged an indictable offense. 

When sitting as a court of impeachment, the Senate is not 
required to follow all the technical rules which are used in the 
ordinary court.*° This would seem to add strength to the 
argument that impeachments are political in nature and 
should not be placed in the hands of ordinary courts. There- 
fore, it would seem undesirable to involve the Supreme Court 
in politics by placing impeachment cases within its appellate 
jurisdiction.* 

The Constitution prohibits the President from granting 
pardons in cases of impeachment. However, the immediate 
acceptance by the President of an officer’s resignation when an 
impeachment is imminent may, in a way, serve as a pardon. 


34. Joseph Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States (fifth 
edition; Boston, 1891), I, 586-87. 

35. George T. Curtis, History of the Constitution of the United States (New 
York, 1858), II, 260-61. 

36. C. S. Potts, “Impeachment As A Remedy,” St. Louis Law Review, XII 
(1927) , 23-24. 

37. William Lawrence, “The Law of Impeachment,” The American Law 
Register, VI (September, 1867) , 667. 

38. Wrisley Brown, “The Impeachment of the Federal Judiciary,” Harvard 
Law Review, XXVI (June, 1913) , 704-05. 

39. Willoughby, Constitutional Law, III, 1450. 
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The acceptance by President Grant of Belknap’s resignation 
ultimately saved Belknap from conviction. The trial of Eng- 
lish was abandoned when he resigned his position. There are 
other instances where investigations with a view of impeach- 
ment were abandoned when the officer resigned. 

The judgment of the Senate, when sitting as a court of 
impeachment, is final; there is no appeal.*? The outcome of 
a suit brought by Ritter after his conviction and removal by 
the Senate would seem to strengthen this opinion. In a suit 
for salary allegedly due him as a district judge, Ritter con- 
tended that his conviction and removal were void since the 
Senate exceeded its jurisdiction in trying him on charges that 
did not constitute impeachable offenses under the Constitu- 
tion, and in trying and convicting him on the seventh article, 
which was a summary of the preceding six articles on which he 
had been acquitted. The Court of Claims dismissed the suit 
on the grounds that it lacked jurisdiction since the Constitu- 


tion gave the Senate sole jurisdiction in all matters relating 
to impeachment.** 


The term ‘high crimes and misdemeanors” when applied 
to impeachments has a somewhat broad meaning. In the par- 
liamentary history of impeachments the term has been used to 
cover many offenses not easily defined by law, and many of 
a strictly political character.** The wide coverage of the 
term may be seen in the opinion that 


an impeachable high crime or misdemeanor is one in its nature or 
consequences subversive of some fundamental or essential principle of 
government or highly prejudicial to the public interest, and this may 
consist of a violation of the Constitution, of law, of an official oath, 
or of duty, by an act committed or omitted, or, without violating a 
positive law, by the abuse of discretionary powers from improper motives 
or from an improper purpose.*5 
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The efficiency of the impeachment procedure has been 
severely criticized by some writers, one of whom stated that 
“Impeachment . . . is the heaviest piece of artillery in the 
congressional arsenal, but because it is so heavy it is unfit for 
ordinary use. It is like a hundred-ton gun which needs com- 
plex machinery to bring it into position, an enormous charge 
of power to fire it, and a large mark to aim at.’’** It has been 
described as being a “worn-out political device of 17th cen- 
tury England.”’*? Many members of the Senate have shown a 
marked lack of interest in some impeachment trials. Hatton 
W. Sumners, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives during the trials of Louderback and 
Ritter, stated that the Louderback case “resulted in the great- 
est farce ever presented. At one time only three senators were 
present and for ten days we presented evidence to what was 
practically an empty chamber.’’*s 

The regular business of the Senate is interrupted several 
hours each day during an impeachment trial. It is difficult to 
compute the actual cost of an impeachment. The expenses of 
the Senate for the trial of Ritter were $15,000 and in Louder- 
back’s case amounted to $20,000, while the expenses of the 


House for the investigation and impeachment of Louderback 
totaled $5,000.* 


There is always the possibility that a Senator’s opinion 
might be controlled by political partisanship and thus hamper 
the efficiency of impeachment. In the case of Andrew John- 
son, all of the Democrats voted not guilty, while there was 
great pressure brought to bear upon some Republicans by 
members of their party in an effort to secure a conviction. 
The impeachment of Samuel Chase was the direct outgrowth 
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of his criticism of President Thomas Jefferson, who belonged 
to another political party. In the case of William Belknap, 
the Democrats had regained control of the House and 
launched an investigation of the Republican-controlled execu- 
tive branch which resulted in his impeachment. 

Senators may vote on the final question if they have taken 
the oath. Yet it sometimes would seem inadvisable to permit a 
Senator to take the oath, particularly if he will be affected by 
the outcome or if he is related to the accused. In Johnson’s 
case, Benjamin F. Wade was given the oath and permitted to 
vote. He was the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
would have succeeded to the presidency in the event of a con- 
viction. In the same case, David T. Patterson, Senator from 
Tennessee and son-in-law of Johnson, was permitted to take 
the oath and vote. 

There is some disagreement as to the advisability of invest- 
ing the sole power of impeachment in the legislature. Much 
has been written on the matter, but only a few of the opinions 
on each side of the question will be considered here. It has 
been argued that the present system of political impeachment 
is an adequate remedy and must remain unchanged. ‘The 
jurisdiction to impeach,” wrote Story, “is placed where it 
should be, in the possession and power of the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people.”*! The view taken by several writers 
is aptly expressed in the following statement: 


The system of impeachment is to be governed by great general 
principles of right, and it is less probable the Senate will depart from 
these, than that the whole legislature would in the enactment of a law, 
or than courts in establishing the common law.52 


The main criticism of the present method of impeachment 
is that it is not an adequate way to remove federal judges. The 


50. Brown, “The Impeachment of the Federal Judiciary,” 704-05. 
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contention is that the judiciary should be authorized to re- 
move its own unfit members.** Several plans have been pro- 
posed to change the present method of removing unfit federal 
judges. In 1914, an amendment to the Constitution was 
offered in Congress which would have given that body the 
power to remove judges of inferior courts by a resolution 
concurred in by two-thirds of both houses.5* Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo, of California, introduced a bill in the Senate 
on April 23, 1936, which provided for the establishment of a 
“High Court for the Trial of Judicial Officers” to be composed 
of ten judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals together with the 
chief justice of the United States District Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, who would preside. Jurisdiction was 
confined to charges against judges of federal courts other than 
the Supreme Court. The Attorney General would have pre- 
ferred the charges.®> The bill was never passed by the Senate. 

On June 22, 1937, the House of Representatives passed a 
bill by Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas, which provided that the 
Chief Justice of the United States should appoint three 
judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals to try charges of mis- 
conduct against certain judges. The act did not apply to 
judges of the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, and the Supreme Court.®* The 
bill was referred to the Senate, but never passed that body. 
On October 22, 1941, the House passed another bill by Mr. 
Sumners which contained essentially the same provisions as 
the first, except that it provided for the trial of all judges 
except Supreme Court Justices. The bill was never passed by 
the Senate. Other persons have proposed plans, but they can- 


53- “Removal of Federal Judges: A Proposed Plan,” 636; also, Shartel, “Judi- 
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not be considered here.®? It is not at all certain that any of 
these plans would be constitutional unless it became an 
amendment to the Constitution. It is interesting to note that 
in 1937 Only thirteen states relied upon impeachment by the 
legislature as the sole method of removing state judges.** 

By way of summary it may be said that there have been 
twelve bona fide cases of impeachment in United States his- 
tory. Four of the twelve officers impeached were convicted 
and removed from office; six were acquitted; while two cases 
were dismissed and never completed. 

All of the four officers convicted were judges. Of the two 
cases dismissed, one—Senator Blount—was dismissed because 
the Senate decided that it did not have jurisdiction, while the 
other case—that of Judge English—the accused had resigned 
before the Senate tried the case. Two of the accused officials 
resigned. Belknap, who resigned only two hours before the 
House impeached him, was acquitted by the Senate. The case 


of Judge English was dismissed when it came to trial upon 
recommendation of the House managers. 

One member of the national legislature, two members of 
the executive department, and nine members of the judiciary 
have been impeached—a sad commentary upon our dispensers 
of justice. 


7. For other plans see: Hiram Bingham, “A Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment Regarding Impeachment Proceedings,” United States Law Review, 
LXV (June, 1931) , 323-325; Potts, “Impeachment As A Remedy,” 37-38; 
and “Removal of Federal Judges: A Proposed Plan,” 642-43. 
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GerorcGE K. TANHAM * 


HE Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 

Association held a session on historiography during its 

recent meeting at Berkeley, January 1-3, 1948. The 
papers and discussion were concerned primarily with the 
Social Science Research Council’s Bulletin 54 on Theory and 
Practice in Historical Study.1 The two main papers were 
delivered by Professor W. Stull Holt of the University of 
Washington, whose paper was entitled “An Evaluation of the 
Report on Theory and Practice in Historical Study,” and by 
Professor Edward W. Strong? of the Department of Philos- 
ophy of the University of California, whose theme was “How 
is Practice Tied to Theory?” Professor Richard W. Van 
Alstyne of the University of Southern California and Pro- 
fessor Walton E. Bean of the University of California offered 
prepared comments on historiography, and they were fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 

This report [Bulletin 54], according to Professor Holt, 
has not fulfilled its purpose. Where it does succeed in clari- 
fying thought there are earlier studies equally useful; where 
it fails in its attempt to formulate fundamental propositions 
on which history rests, there are, unfortunately, no previous 
attempts. The first four chapters present little that is new or 


* The author is an instructor in history at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. This report is presented for readers of THE HISTORIAN because of 
its general interest and because reports of the Pacific Coast Branch meet- 
ings are not being published in the usual series this year. 

. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: a Report of the Committee on 
Historiography, by Charles A. Beard, John H. Randall, Jr., George Haines, 
IV, Howard K. Beale, Sidney Hook and Ronald Thompson. Foreword by 
Merle Curti. (New York, 1946. Pp. 177.) Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin 54. 
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of outstanding value. It is in the final chapter, however, 
which is a courageous attempt to formulate acceptable propo- 
sitions in history, that the report fails. “The propositions 
reveal a lack of systematic thinking, a confusion in thought, 
a frequent inconsistency, and a vagueness which makes them 
useless.” For example, Proposition XVI states that a his- 
torian should be exact—‘‘has any scholar ever suggested an 
alternative?” Nevertheless, the report represents a challenge 
which must be met. Resources and time must be found to 
attempt a comprehensive study of the problems of histori- 
ography. 

One problem not discussed in the report is that of coping 
with the great abundance of material concerned with the 
modern period of history. Historians can no longer follow 
the old precept of examining all sources and secondary ma- 
terials: the number is too great. They must select. Professor 
Holt cited several instances where this policy had been 
adopted but not announced, including Pringle’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and Schlesinger’s Age of Jackson. He concluded by 
recommending that a committee be appointed to formulate 
an acceptable method of selection. 

The Committee on Historiography, according to Profes- 
sor Strong, proceeded upon two assumptions: one, that 
“history as a branch of knowledge rests upon a number of 
fundamental propositions;” the other, that “advances in 
knowledge are made by devising hypotheses for further inves- 
tigation and verification.”” His paper was concerned with the 
second. Practice he took to mean inquiry or investigation 
and the subsequent writing and teaching of history. Theory 
might mean “reflections about the nature, purpose, and value 
of history” or ‘‘analysis of procedures and results within the 
study of history.” 

The theory that historical inquiry, is divided into two 
processes, impartial analysis, selection and testing of parti- 
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culars, followed by subjective synthesizing, needs revision in 
view of the propositions set forth in Bulletin 54. In the 
selecting and delimitation of a subject of investigation and 
in the assessing of materials as to their relevance and reliabil- 
ity, as well as in the synthesizing, the conditioning and pre- 
suppositions of the historian are present. Therefore, to 
understand written or spoken history it is necessary not only 
to examine its structure and documentation, but also to study 
the attitudes and predilections of the author. Chapter II of 
the Bulletin suggests the phrase “objective relativism” as a 
guide in historical selection and interpretation. This term 
may be reduced to two propositions; one, that historians are 
conditioned by the culture within which they live; the other, 
their assumption that individuals in the past will exhibit the 
characteristics attributable to their environment and condi- 
tioning. Facts do not change, but the conditions and environ- 
ment may. Knowledge advances not by mere aggregation of 
facts but by the ordering of them. 

The devising of hypotheses for investigation and verifica- 
tion is not a derogation of historical practice. The danger 
lies in the fact that the author may not be aware of his condi- 
tioning and therefore may be partial. However, by being 
conscious of his prepossession and by acting as a judge he 
may come closer to the truth. Bulletin 54 attempts to free 
the historian from the idea that the subjective art of synthesis 
is supervened upon the impartial scientific method of analysis. 
Theory, by supplying leads for practice, after prior investiga- 
tion and verification, is the necessary partner of practice. 
Professor Strong, therefore, felt that Bulletin 54 can help 
clarify thought about history and aid historians in teaching 
and writing it. 

Professor Van Alstyne believed the report represented a 
“worthy but modest achievement.” He maintained that schol- 
ars should examine all available source material. He decried 
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the fact that articles in the professional journals, even though 
completely invalidating past findings or inspiring a new ap- 
proach, are ignored by textbook writers. Declaring that facts 
are necessary, he nevertheless felt that they alone could not 
lead the historian to fundamental truths. Understanding and 
imagination are essential elements in the search for truth. 

Professor Van Alstyne agreed with the committee's ani- 
madversion to the use of the term “cause” in historical writ- 
ing. There seems to be an ‘“‘unfortunate strain of dogmatism” 
in history teaching, and the so-called “causes” range from the 
‘plausible to the lunatic.” He regretted that the Committee 
failed to consider the relationship between history and 
mythology, e. g., “Lincoln, the Great Emancipator.” He con- 
cluded by saying that not only is it important to examine all 
the available sources, but it is also important to inquire into 
our concepts of history and explore the possibilities of new 
frames of reference. 

Professor Bean expressed sympathy for the plight of his- 
torians and the writers of the Bulletin. As soon as the 
historian selects a subject he shows some partiality. Inter- 
pretation enters into the selection and analysis of data for 
historical research as well as in the synthesizing. Yet there is 
a difference between fact and interpretation. The historian 
must live with two mistresses—interpretation and fact—, and 
he will not have a tranquil household. Interpretation main- 
tains that there is no such thing as a “‘fact’”’ without interpreta- 
tion. Fact claims that what people expect from the historian 
is unsullied facts—let the facts speak for themselves. The 
formula of “objective relativism” as set forth by Bulletin 54 
is as good a solution as can be found. 

In the general discussion Professor Holt was asked if he 
meant that one should not read all the sources. He replied 
that it was impossible to do so and recommended that an 
author should formulate a procedure of selection and explain 
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it to the reader. Another of the audience asked if there was 
an alternative to selection, and if not, how does one select and 
choose materials intelligently. Professor Holt did not recom- 
mend speed in research or neglect of important materials. 
There should be sampling, however, though at present he 
knew of no sound formula. The idea of team research was 
then suggested. Professor Holt did not accept the idea of 
codperative research but felt that committees might answer 
the more difficult problems. One listener decried the anarchy 
in the historical field and thought that the lack of accepted 
definitions in history was most unfortunate. He recommended 
that a study, which should continue for several generations, 
be inaugurated so that exact definitions might be evolved 
and accepted. 
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THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN EMPIRE. By Salvador 


de Madariaga. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. 
408. Map. $5.00) 


The most recent work of a distinguished former Spanish statesman 
and professor is a noteworthy volume which includes 335 pages of text 
and 73 pages of notes, bibliography, and index. Once again this accom- 
plished writer and scholar, whose books on Christopher Columbus and 
Hernando Cortés have won wide audiences, reflects upon the New 
World, surveying the whole panorama of Spanish colonization. Rather 
than repeat the well-known historical and political facts woven into a 
narrative history, he stresses the cultural forces in a discursive, philo- 
sophical study of the whys and wherefores which went into the making 
of the Latin America of today. The author notes that this study of the 
rise and fall of the Spanish Empire in America came to be written as the 
indispensable background to the life of Simon Bolivar, and as the answer 
to the question, what is it exactly that Bolivar destroyed? It is divided 
into two equal parts, of which this book, “the Rise,” is part one. Part 
two, “the Fall,” will follow shortly. These titles need not be taken in a 
mechanical and chronological order. They are rather designed to rep- 
resent the upward trend and the downward trend, both at work in the 
Empire from its birth to its death—and even in its present after-life. 

Madariaga, having found many misconceptions and prejudices in 
English-language books upon this subject, has written especially for 
English-speaking people in an attempt to combat the deep-rooted belief 
that Spain during the colonial period was synonymous with cruelty and 
oppression. Thus his main purpose is to defend Spain from the mis- 
representations of the Black Legend, while his secondary objective is to 
explain the reasons for the colonies’ ultimate secession. Together the 
book provides an interesting new interpretation of the administration 
of the Spanish crown in America. 

Scholars in the field of Latin American history will agree readily 
that this book is perhaps the ablest, most penetrating defense of Spain 
in America that modern historiography has produced. Citing numerous 
contemporary records, Madariaga shows that Spanish methods of con- 
quest and colonization were not especially cruel for the times. Not only 
does he admit freely the elements of strength and weakness which are 
apparent in Spanish character and idiosyncrasies, but he acknowledges 
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with equal candor the shortcomings of the creoles. Most exceptional, 
even when compared to present day colonial practice, was the essentially 
Christian attitude taken by Spain in her new lands. This attitude 
assumed the equality of all men in the sight of God, and left no room 
for race prejudice. Although examples of cruelty and oppression are not 
lacking, such practices were frowned upon and often severely punished. 
Madariaga very properly compares Spain’s colonial policy and institu- 
tions with those of her rivals, especially England. Moreover, these 
comparisons are generally pertinent and to the credit of Spain. That 
the writer is out to prove a thesis is obvious. At times his refutation of 
the Black Legend is quixotic, resulting frequently in highly selective 
choices of evidence or superficial analysis. 

With his appreciative understanding of the cultural background and 
forces of foreign countries as well as his own, and his ability in telling a 
story, describing a scene, and making historical characters vivid and real, 
Madariaga is especially fit to write this history of Latin America. With 
the appearance of the promised second part and the biography of Boli- 
var many misconceptions should be cleared. Consequently a broader 
understanding of present conditions among our south-of-the-border 
neighbors should result. 

Jack B. GoLpMANN 
University of California 
Berkeley. California 


SCHOLARSHIP AND CATACLYSM: TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1939-1945. By Edgar Eugene Robinson. 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 1947. 40 pp. Fore- 
word and bibliographical notes. $.50.) 


Students of history are indebted to Professor Robinson and to the 
Institute of American History at Stanford University for making avail- 
able the results of a survey of the status of American History in more 
than one hundred and fifty colleges and universities. The survey was 
undertaken to provide a factual basis for answering the question, ““What 
happened to teaching and research in American History in the colleges 
and universities of this country while the nation was struggling to sur- 
vive the cataclysm of World War II?” The data derived from the ques- 
tionnaires are analyzed and conclusions are presented in compact form. 
With reference to publications, especially those in the realm of the theory 
and practice of historical study, the author has limited himself to listing 


rather than undertaking to analyze the conflicting trends and points of 
view. 


In a section entitled “Basic Assumptions” the writer raises the ques- 
tion “What is History?”’, but for the answer one must turn to an earlier 
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volume of essays.! Professor Robinson deplores the “overspecialization 
of recent historical scholarship” to the neglect of the “constant reinter- 
pretation of the national history.” He attributes the fact that history is 
rapidly becoming a residual discipline to the rushing in of scholars in 
other fields to fill the vacuum in leadership created by the preoccupation 
of professional historians with “endless seas of facts.”2 He is alarmed 
lest the historical expert miss the opportunity to provide expert leader- 
ship in the present critical period. The reports received by Professor 
Robinson from the scholars who are teaching American History seemed 
to him to reflect “the divergence between research and teaching. . . .” 
To him that divergence represents the most serious threat to the his- 
torical profession. It is the theme of the brochure under review, but 
there is no definition of the divergence in terms of width, depth, or 
specific characteristics. 

In a section devoted to “Publication” attention is called to increased 
interest in American economic history, historiography, and the history 
of ideas. Even though it be granted that the titles selected are for the 
purpose of illustrating trends and categories, the list would have more 
value if the author had included the criteria of selection. The repercus- 
sions in historical circles of the public discussion of the value, content, 
and teaching of American history are mentioned, but not analyzed. The 
omission of analysis is particularly serious in the case of the Report of 
the Wesley Committee. The preparation and publication of this report 
fall well within the time limits of the period studied by Professor Robin- 
son. To pass over the controversy evoked by the Wesley Report without 
full discussion and analysis is to leave unanswered one phase of the ques- 
tion: What happened to teaching and research in American History 
during the war years? 

A survey of the programs of the meetings of the principal historical 
associations during the war years plus a study of the contents of the 
principal reviews suggested the conclusion that in general there was a 
“concentration of attention upon historical interests within the United 
States.” The generalizations concerning the study of American History 
on the graduate level are based upon replies received from thirty leading 
graduate schools. The decrease in the number of students, the reduction 
in the number of seminars, the curtailment in publication of disserta- 
tions, and the absence of any pattern “except that of tradition” are 


1. Edgar Eugene Robinson, The New United States (Stanford, California, 
1946) , p. 2. 

2. Tha fhcts occupy an important place in Professor Robinson's attitude 
toward history is indicated by his other publications. For example: The 
Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford, California, 1934) and They Voted 
For Roosevelt (Stanford, California, 1947) . 

3. American History in Schools and Colleges (New York, 1944). Chapter 
VII is entitled “American History in Colleges.” 
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notea. iy contrast with the interruption of research programs and 
scholarly interests there was, says Professor Robinson, “a continuous 
development of teaching programs throughout the country during the 
War.” Using material derived from one hundred and sixty-five institu- 
tions, the author concluded that there has been increased emphasis on 
the world aspects of American History, on the later periods of domestic 
history and on the European origins of American civilization. While 
some evidence was found of a trend toward internationalism, there was 
no indication of a trend toward nationalism in the presentation of 
American History. Attention is called to specific trends toward the 
growth of basic survey courses in “The Americas,” toward the diversifi- 
cation of course offerings (History of Air Power, American Intellectual 
and Social History, The United States and its Place in World Affairs, 
etc.), and toward interdepartmental programs involving history, litera- 
ture and the social sciences. It is highly satisfying to teachers of Ameri- 
can History to read that “college work in American History is presented 
from the outset on such a mature level that it would enrich the intel- 
lectual experience of every college student.” 4 

The increased enrollment in American History courses is made the 
point of departure for a survey of the preparation of scholars for teach- 
ing. In this section of the study Professor Robinson finds little that is 
satisfying. Teacher training for those who expect to teach in colleges 
and universities appears to be virtually non-existent, and only a few 
institutions seem to be doing anything positive toward a solution of the 
problem. To Professor Robinson the basic problem seems to be that of 
bringing about a closer, more intimate relationship between research 
and teaching. He calls attention to the increasing public interest in 
American History, to the position of high importance which history 
holds in the colleges and universities, to the high quality of historical 
scholarship, and to the very effective teaching of the subject matter of 
American History. But these favorable factors do not provide, in Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s opinion, an adequate remedy for the retrogression of 
history toward a residual discipline. He feels that research and teaching 
must be viewed as a joint enterprise. He regards the misapplication of 
“scientific method to the materials of history” as the source of the 
divergence of the professional historian from the teacher and the result- 
ant emphasis on facts rather than values as one of its most pernicious 
results. As a fuller solution to the dilemma confronting the historical 
profession Robinson advocates the examination “of the experience of 
the American people in terms of its great themes and to teach these 


4. P. 25. This statement is directly contrary to one of the conclusions 
reached by the Wesley Committee: “The chief defect of the traditional 
survey course in United States history is that it fails, altogether too fre- 
quently, to live up to its pretensions and its opportunites.” American 
History in Schools and Colleges, p. 86. 
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themes throughout the nation . . . in the light of events of the past 
half-century.” This seems to suggest an approach that is characteristic 
of the presentist view of history. This reviewer wonders if the historian 
has not discharged his full obligation when he undertakes to tell the 
story of the “American experience of creating a new society in a new 
world” without having to retell it “in the light of events of the past half- 
century.” What has not been told cannot be retold in the light of this 
or any other period. The basic obligation of the American historian is 
to do precisely what Professor Robinson has been doing for so long and 
so well: to complete the telling of the story and to interpret it in a mean- 
ingful manner. 

While recognizing that some of the more definite manifestations of 
the tensions within the historical profession have occurred since 1945 
and that the brochure under review is more in the nature of a report 
than an analysis, this reviewer feels that both the statement of the prob- 
lem confronting the historical profession and the proposed solution to 
it would have been more realistic if the cleavage within the ranks of the 
professional historians had been taken into account. The report of the 
Curti committee5 is mentioned, but there is nothing in the statement to 
reveal the depth of the differences that the report produced. That these 
differences of opinion do exist and that they have attracted a great deal 
of attention was demonstrated at the December, 1947, meeting of the 
American Historical Association, when more than three hundred and 
fifty persons attended the session on ‘Present Problems in Histori- 
ography.” Widespread discussion followed the presentation of the for- 
mal papers. This meeting revealed the cleavage between the present- 
minded and past-minded historians; between the relativist-presentist- 
social scientist- frame-of-reference school of thought and those who 
believe in objectivity, in certainty, in principles that have the nature of 
ultimates because they have stood the test of time, and in insights and 
“conceptions of value which have been so painfully accumulated by man 
in his long struggle toward civilization.”® This cleavage did not open 
suddenly at Cleveland in December, 1947, nor yet as recently as the 
Curti Report. It has existed for some time, and to recognize it and seek 
to understand it is of basic importance in any discussion of teaching and 
research in American History during the period 1939-1945. If profes- 
sional historians will not set their own house in order they will have 
scant resources with which to meet the challenge of the other disciplines, 
and they will have nothing but “mythology” to offer to the people. 
Grorce L. ANDERSON 
University of Kansas 


5. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography, Social Science Research Council (New York, 1946). 
6. Robinson, Scholarship and Cataclysm, p. 35. 
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RUSSIA’S EUROPE, by Hal Lehrman. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1947. 347 pp. $3-75-) 

The author of this book was a “liberal journalist, anti-Communist 
but pro-Soviet” and a correspondent of PM and The Nation, who visited 
and re-visited Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia in 1945-46, and returned home disillusioned with our Balkan pol- 
icy and with the Communist form of democracy he encountered in the 
Balkans. This book is an eyewitness account of what the author saw and 
learned in the Balkans. It is arranged according to countries he visited. 
The best sections of the book are those on Greece, Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary. As an OWI official in Turkey, Mr. Lehrman found the country “a 
police state” and opposed the United States policy of “flattering a totali- 
tarian regime.” In March, 1945, he witnessed at Cairo the birth of the 
Pan-Arab League and wondered why the British Colonial Office chose 
“to be midwife to that unnecessary infant.” He criticizes the Anglo- 
American policy in Greece. The British policy in Greece was incon- 
sistent and opportunist; they further “muddled” the situation, which 
was already “a muddle.” For the United States policy toward Greece he 
recommends a policy “for a dynamic democracy” rather than a policy 
merely “against totalitarianism.” Mr. Lehrman describes the political 
and economic chaos in Greece: numerous political parties and groupings 
with their newspapers, unequal taxation, witch-hunts against “Commu- 
nists.” His findings confirmed what the Allied intelligence departments 
well knew, i.e., that during the war the leftist ELAS had done all the 
fighting against the enemy. Yet Mr. Lehrman discovered that the pres- 
ent Greek regime incorporated collaborators and that “volumes of evi- 
dence in the ninety-nine-day trial had proved the undercover unity of 
the accused with the regime which was now persecuting them, and their 
common antagonism to the left anti-Nazi resistance.” He criticizes the 
situation which made UNRRA legally impotent to interfere directly 
with the Greek government’s maladministration of relief and reha- 
bilitation. 

At first Mr. Lehrman eulogized the leftists, but as he learned more 
about them he decided that they were no better than the rightists. 
According to the author the leftists were also responsible for chaos and 
for massacres. He found them equally intolerant of political opposition, 
ruthless and undemocratic. However, he found the leftist leadership of 
the EAM abler and more mature than the confused conservative and 
monarchist elements who were in power. On the other hand, the author 
carefully examines the minds of the latter and finds partial explanation 
for their political attitude. He understands their anti-Bulgarian and 
anti-Albanian feeling and apparently shares it. But he feels that the 
official persecution of the Communists and of the Slav minority in Mace- 
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donia was wrong, for it could only intensify the ill-will between Greece 
and her neighbors, who are backed by the Soviet Union. 

Though unable to approve either of the two active forces in Greece— 
finding the leftists dominated by Communists and the rightists bordering 
on fascism—and finding the “middle of the roaders” torn between these 
two forces, Mr. Lehrman felt forced to choose sides. Apparently he 
abandoned his liberalism for realism, and this change of heart was 
reflected in the articles which he sent to PM. Earlier this paper gave 
“excellent display” to his articles from Greece and “other centers of 
Anglo-American sin.” When he became critical of the left, PM warned 
him “to lay off the heavy political stuff” and ultimately dropped him 
from its staff. 

The author next toured Yugoslavia. Here he learned that Ambassa- 
dor Patterson spent more time in Washington than at Belgrade and that 
everyone in the embassy was anti-Partisan, and he heard the United 
States Military Attaché speak of the Partisans in the vilest language. 
Only among the UNRRA staff did he find some who were sympathetic 
to the Yugoslav Partisans. For the first time he encountered Russian 
officers, some wearing the NKVD badge. He spoke with the leaders of 
communist Yugoslavia, toured the country, listened to the people, fol- 
lowed closely the local press and governmental developments, and 
attended the Mihailovich trial. At the trial he saw no evidence that the 
prisoners had been “beaten, drugged or hypnotized,” and they appeared 
“in good health, washed, well-fed and properly dressed.” However, he 
observes, it was revolting to hear the chief magistrate “throw loaded 
questions” at the prisoners and “repeatedly revile them as guilty before 
the verdict is rendered.” He asserts that Partisan newspaper accounts of 
the trial were often distorted, and finally concluded that “perhaps 
Mihailovich was not quite the ogre the Partisans made him out to me.” 
He ridicules the Communist-packed parliament, describes Communist 
methods in combatting political opposition, discusses Grol’s retirement 
and the elimination of Subashich and Jovanovich from the political 
scene. Tito’s promises for the Yugoslav people were but “words in order 
to conceal thought.” He criticizes Tito as a person: his uniforms, colors, 
an expensive diamond, medals, have made of him the “spittin’ image of 
another famous Marshal, named Goering.”” As an American Mr. Lehr- 
man shows revulsion against artificially drummed-up glorification of 
Tito. 

In comparing the remarkable Yugoslav reconstruction achievements 
to those in Greece, he pays high tribute to the people of Yugoslavia. 
Lehrman credits the Yugoslav government with progress in the field of 
education and hygiene and particularly in the abolition of racial and 
sectional discrimination. But otherwise he criticizes almost everything: 
the government, the underhanded methods of the Communists, the 
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absence of security of person and property, the failure to respect Tito- 
Subashich agreement, the use of UNRRA stuffs and materials for army 
rather than civilian needs, the disproportionate ratio of exchange 
between the dollar and the dinar, the electoral irregularities, and social- 
ization in its extremes. 

Mr. Lehrman supports the Truman doctrine and adds that the 
United States has one “doughty weapon: economic power.” According 
to him, “we had won the war with it, and we had helped Tito become 
master over a brave people with it.” The latter statement, of course, is 
grossly exaggerated, since the assistance given Tito’s forces was really 
negligible and Tito had become master of Yugoslavia at Teheran. To 
Mr. Lehrman “the middle-of-the-road liberals had been the only slender 
chance for solution of the Yugoslav crisis.” He criticizes the United 
States and Britain for throwing all their weight to Tito instead of 
demanding a truce. He believes somewhat naively that if we had told 
the two Yugoslav groups that we would support them in exact ratio to 
their efforts against our common enemy, they would have halted their 
private war. What wishful thinking! Mr. Lehrman is apparently not 
aware of the existence of the Churchill-Mihailovich and Churchill-Tito 
negotiations. He would, upon examining these, realize that no compro- 
mise between the two underground forces was possible. The brief 
cooperation between Tito and Mihailovich in the autumn of 1941 amply 
illustrates that. As to the middle-of-the-road group, nothing but Allied 
invasion could have brought them to power, and even then one would 
have been faced with a possibility of another Greek problem, but this 
time certainly more complex and violent. The Allied support sent to 
Tito was of political and not military consequence. He, like Mihailovich, 
used it to prove that the Allies were with him. 

From Yugoslavia the author visited the three former Axis satellites— 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. Here he found almost analogous 
developments and the same political forces at work. It is the story of 
the Communist Party’s struggle for political domination, using any 
means that serve the end—persecution, intimidation, blackmail, use of 
former collaborators, concentration camps, discrimination, secret police, 
anti-American propaganda, glorification of Stalin. He discusses the 
Allied Control Councils in these countries and the untenable positions 
of the United States delegates, the Soviet manipulations behind the 
scene, elimination of the non-Communist parties from the “front” gov- 
ernments, and laying the foundation for the Communist order. 

The book is well written and full of interesting details; it is a study 
in Communist technique as well as of the Balkan crisis. One is at times 
irritated by the author's too journalistic approach and somewhat egotis- 
tical air when he describes his meetings with individual Balkan leaders 
and assumes the position of self-appointed spokesman of the West. This 
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attitude, one feels, might have alienated Mr. Lehrman from the local 
politicos in the Balkans, who resent foreigners’ intrusions in their affairs. 
Some of Mr. Lehrman’s atrocity stories sound too much like those of 
everyday Balkan gossip, a bit on the exaggerated side. But because of its 
violently anti-Communist tone the book will no doubt be received 
warmly in many circles as a useful compendium in the present war of 
nerves. An index in a book of this kind would have been very useful. 
Wayne S. VucINICcH 

Stanford University 


(Editor’s Note: Professor Vucinich teaches Balkan and Near East 
History at Stanford University. He served during the war with the 
United States Navy, the Office of Strategic Services and the Department 
of State. His writings include a forthcoming study of Serbian foreign 
policy and a series of articles on various phases of Balkan history.) 





News Notes 
a 


Dean A. F. Zimmerman of the Colorado State College of Education 
has been elected to fill the unexpired term of Dr. J. L. Glanville as 
national president of Phi Alpha Theta. He served as national secretary, 
1931-1939, as president, 1939-1941, and as chairman of the advisory 
board 1941-1946. Dr. Carl Wittke, the new dean of the graduate school 
at Western Reserve University, was elected to complete the unexpired 
term of Dr. Zimmerman on the advisory board. 

A regional conference of representatives of Western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio chapters of Phi Alpha Theta was held at Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, December 14, 1947. Donald B. Hoffman, National 
Secretary-Treasurer presided. Chapter programs were discussed. Earl 
S. Pomeroy (Chi) spoke on “The Responsibilities of Historians Today.” 
Chapters represented were Beta (University of Pittsburgh), Zeta (Ohio 
State University), Psi (Kent State University), Alpha Beta (College of 
Wooster), and Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo). 

A similar meeting was held at Lehigh University with Alpha Alpha 
Chapter as host on December 7, 1947. Professor William Aiken (Alpha 
Alpha) gave a most stimulating address on the “Middle East in World 


History.” Representatives from Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), 
Kappa (Muhlenberg), Alpha Alpha (Lehigh), Alpha Eta (Upsala), 
Alpha Theta (Hofstra), Alpha Upsilon (Temple), and Alpha Chi 
(Cedar Crest) attended. 


Chapter Activities 


Omega (Gettysburg), under the leadership of Professor Wallace E. 
Fisher, has been very active. On October go, after initiation of new 
members, the group enjoyed a lecture by Colonel McKenney (Professor 
of Military Science) on the Philippines. A round table discussion was 
held in January on “Germany in the early 1930's, under Hitler and 
under Allied Occupation.” Professors William Sundemeyer, Frederick 
Ahrens, and Robert Fortenbaugh were the participants. 

Alpha (Arkansas) has an unusually large group taking graduate 
work at the University. Dr. Richard Hostetter (California) and Dr. 
Boyd Shafer (Iowa) are participating in chapter activities and offering 
valuable assistance. 

Beta (Pittsburgh) chapter, following its usual pioneering spirit, 
has produced some very successful programs. On December 15, a techni- 
color motion picture was shown on “Historic Pennsylvania.” In April, 
a “Costume Pageant” will be given under the direction of Lawrence 
Thurman. The original costumes will be loaned by The Historical 
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Society of Western Pennsylvania. The Summer Tea, given by Beta 
Chapter for summer students, has become a much anticipated event. 
Last July, Dr. Leland D. Baldwin gave an inspiring address for the 
occasion on “Democracy.” At the fall initiation, Dr. Harold A. Bierck, 
Professor of History at Carnegie Institute of Technology and at the 
University of Pittsburgh, delivered an address on “The Origins of 
Hemisphere Defense.” He was made an associate member of Beta 
Chapter. Professor William Martin (Pittsburgh) addressed the October 
meeting on “Some Unknown Facts About Russia.” 

Rho Chapter (Southeastern State College) is to be congratulated 
on the establishment of a permanent scholarship project to encourage 
high school students to continue work in the field of history. The 
award will provide tuition for the first year at college, and will be based 
upon the results of a written examination to be given each year during 
the district inter-high school meet. Need for financial assistance to 
attend college is a basis for the reward as well as promise of scholastic 
attainment. 

On March 11, 1948, Kappa Chapter brought to the Muhlenberg 
campus Mr. Herbert Fales, Chief of the British Commonwealth Section 
of the State Department. Mr. Fales spoke before the student body 
assembly on “Our Foreign Service,” analyzing the work and composition 
of the overseas branch of the United States State Department. 


New Chapters 


Alpha Omega (Rhode Island State College), the first New England 
Chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, was installed November 10, 1947, by 
National Secretary-Treasurer Donald B. Hoffman and Dr. Oscar Darl- 
ington, National Counselor, of Hofstra College. Dr. Daniel H. Thomas, 
head of the history department, is faculty adviser. Two papers were 
presented at the luncheon following the installation. Dr. Harold W. 
Browning, dean of the School of Science, discussed “Current Trends to 
the Arts in Land-Grants Colleges,” and Dr. Carl R. Woodavard, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island State College, presented “Historical Treasure 
Hunting.” 

The Beta Alpha chapter at the University of Texas in Austin was 
formally installed by John W. Brown, instructor of history at Southern 
Methodist University, on Sunday afternoon, November 33, in the stu- 
dent union building. He was assisted by a degree team composed of 
members of Eta chapter living in Austin, Texas. Following the initiation 
of ten charter members a tea was held honoring the new chapter. Some 
fifty members of the department of history attended. Officers of the 
chapter at the time of the initiation were Joseph W. Young, president; 
Theodore J. Oberle, vice-president; and Dorman H. Winfrey, secretary- 
treasurer. Other charter members were Jack W. Gunn, Robert W. 
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Amsler, Betty B. Eakle, W. H. Timmons, William C. Pool, Preston B. 
Williams and Barnes F. Lathrop. 

Beta Beta chapter (Stanford) was installed on Friday, December 5, 
by Professor George P. Hammond, chairman of the National Advisory 
Board, and a degree team composed of members of the Chi chapter 
(University of California). Included in the charter group are three 
members of the fraternity, Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, a national honorary 
member, Dr. Wayne Vucinich, a member of Chi chapter (California), 
and Dr. Anatole Mazour of Alpha Iota (Nevada). 

Beta Gamma chapter (William Jewell College) was installed on 
December 11 by Mrs. Rose Coughlin Ebener and Robert Haywood of 
Alpha Omicron (Kansas). Mrs. Ebener was president of the charter 
group of Alpha Omicron, and Mr. Haywood is at present president of 
the same chapter. They were assisted by other members of the Alpha 
Omicron chapter in the installation. Charter officers are Mrs. Aldyth 
Gregg, president; Locke Bowman, vice-president; Ruth Halter, secre- 
tary; Betty Shouse, treasurer; and Dr. V. R. Pugh, faculty adviser. 

Beta Delta chapter (Puerto Rico) was installed on February 26 by 
the National Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Hoffman. It is the first chap- 
ter of Phi Alpha Theta outside the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Officers of the new chapter include: 


President Miss Aida Raquel Caro Cosas 
Vice-President Mr. Ricardo E. Alegria 
Secretary Miss Dolores Aneses 
Treasurer Mr. Jose A. Liceaga Valldejuli 
Vocals Mr. Pedro A. Sifre Franco 
Mr. Rafael W. Ramirez 
Mr. George Bothwell 
Advisers Mr. Silvio Zavala, Colegio de Mexico, Mexico, 
D. F. 
Dr. Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania 
Faculty adviser Don Sebastian Gonzalez Garcia 


Appointments and Promotions 


Wallace E. Fisher has joined the faculty of Gettysburg College. He 
was graduated from Gettysburg in 1940, having served as president of 
the Omega Chapter (1939-1940). He secured a B.D. degree from Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia (1943) and was ordained 
the same year. He continued his studies at the University of Pittsburgh 
(M.A., 1945) in addition to his pastoral work. 

From Beta (Pittsburgh) comes news of the following appointments. 
Helen Dorothy English is librarian at the Ellsworth Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh. At the same institution, James A. Kehl is now 
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instructor in history. Lawrence Thurman is curator of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. He is planning an extensive program 
for radio education, including three dialogue shows a week depicting 
aspects of Western Pennsylvania history. Students of the University of 
Pittsburgh will write the original scripts, and Duquesne University 
musicians will compose the original scores. 

Frank Freidel (Xi, University of Southern California) is at Vassar 


College for the current semester. He is on leave from Pennsylvania 
State College. 











Obituaries 







Frank S. McGinnis (Beta, Pittsburgh) died early in September, 
1947. He was a very active and valued member of Beta Chapter, and he 
will be missed greatly. He was granted the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh (1944) and was a professor in the School of 
Pharmacy. He leaves a wife and two small children. 

The Historian records with deep regret the death of Dr. James 
Linus Glanville, professor of history at Southern Methodist University 
and national president of Phi Alpha Theta. Dr. Glanville died on 
November 18, 1947, at his home in Dallas, Texas. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Bertha Bates Glanville, and two children. He was born 
at Cooper, Texas, on August 28, 1895, and grew up in the West Texas 
plains country. His work on the A.B. and M.A. degrees was done at 
Southern Methodist, but he had had considerable experience as a high 
school principal and teacher of history before the first degree was con- 
ferred in 1917. During the First World War he served as a private in 
the Signal Corps. After the war, he returned to the field of education 
as principal of Stamford (Texas) High School, but left after one year 
to take a job in a bank, where he remained for five years. No man with 
Dr. Glanville’s deep love for the study and teaching of history could 
have found lasting satisfaction in a business career, ‘and when he was 
offered a position as associate professor of history at his old school, 
where he had made a brilliant record as a student, he accepted gladly. 
His teaching career at SMU lasted from 1925 until his death. 

Dr. Glanville’s main interest as a scholar was in the field of Italian 
history, an interest that he pursued as a graduate student at Johns 
Hopkins, where he was granted the Ph.D. degree in 1931. His disserta- 
tion, Jtaly’s Relations with England, 1896-1905, was published in 1934. 
In addition to numerous articles and reviews, including some contribu- 
tions to The Historian, he was also the author of Colonialism in New 
Italy (1934) and The Struggle for Security in Europe (1936). The latter 
work was based in part on research and personal observation during a 
period of four months’ residence in Italy in 1935. 

Dr. Glanville was one of the faculty members responsible for the 
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founding of Eta chapter of Phi Alpha Theta at Southern Methodist in 
1927. At all times he took a deep interest in the work of both the local 
chapter and the national organization. His election as national presi- 
dent in 1946 was a fitting climax to a long career of service to the 
fraternity. His former students, his associates in Phi Alpha Theta, and 
the profession at large will long remember his zeal for acquiring and 
imparting knowledge, his kindliness, loyalty and sincerity. Phi Alpha 
Theta has lost one of its loyal and able members and the history profes- 
sion a fine teacher and scholar. 

(By John Denton Carter, Assistant Professor of history at West Vir- 
ginia University. He was an undergraduate student of Professor Glan- 
ville at Southern Methodist University.) 


Personal 


Professor Philip G. Auchampaugh (Alpha Iota, Nevada) was elected 
councilor of the newly formed Western Political Science Association at 
Salt Lake City on November 29, 1947. This is a regional organization 
formed with the blessing of the American Political Science Association. 

Professor Carl F. Brand (Beta Beta, Stanford) was elected vice- 
president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at a meeting held at Berkeley in January, 1948. 

Dean Servel E. Slick (Beta, Pittsburgh) of State Teachers College, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, is the author of William Trent and the West 
(Archives Publishing Co., Harrisburg). 

Lila May Walkden (Alpha Beta, Wooster) was granted the M.A. 
degree from the School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, 
D. C. in May, 1947. Currently she is an in-service trainee in community 
education in world affairs at the Cleveland Council on World Affairs 
under a Carnegie Endowment Grant. 

Professor Alfred P. James (Beta, Pittsburgh) was active in exposing 
the now notorious Horne Papers. 

Dr. Leland D. Baldwin’s (Beta) Pittsburgh, The Story of a City 
(University of Pittsburgh Press) is now in its third edition. 

Dr. Ann Zuattrocchi (Beta) is at work on a book to be called, “Pic- 
ture Stories from World History.” 

Professor Anatole G. Mazour (Alpha Iota, Nevada) has resigned 
his position at the University of Nevada and has been appointed Associ- 
ate Professor of Russian history at Stanford University. The position 
at Nevada is being filled, for this year, by Professor Edward M. Hulme, 
Emeritus Professor from Stanford. 

Professor Foster Rhea Dulles is on leave of absence from Ohio 
State University to write a history of the American Red Cross. 

Professor Leland H. Creer of the University of Utah has published 
The Founding of an Empire, a history of Utah to 1856. 
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Alpha (Arkansas) reports the following active members engaged 
in graduate work: Vincent Beach, University of Illinois, Truman Driggs, 
University of Pennsylvania, Lyman Priest, Stanford University, Jack 
Scroggs, University of North Carolina, Robert Reeser and Raymond 
Rydell, University of California. 

The unique honor of having a mountain in the Antarctic region 
named for him belongs to Dr. Burr Cartwright Brundage (Alpha Chi, 
Cedar Crest), Commander Finn Ronne conferred this honor on Dr. 
Brundage for his outstanding work while connected with the State 
Department in Washington, D. C. Dr. Florence Edler de Roover 
(Alpha Chi) has an illustrated lecture “Lucca, Medieval City of Silks” 
that is attracting considerable attention. She has a volume on the same 
subject ready for publication. 

Alfred Gemmell (Kappa, Muhlenberg) recently read a paper on 
“Early Pennsylvania Iron Foundries” before the Montgomery County 
Historical Society and for the Faculty Club of Muhlenberg College. 
Philip Mitterling (Kappa) is taking graduate work at the University 
of Illinois. 

Professor Harold J. Grimm of the Ohio State University will 


teach in the second term of the Summer Session at the University of 
Texas. 


Professor Charles Morley is spending the spring and summer quar- 


ters as a Slavic fellow at the Hoover Library of War, Revolution, and 
Peace, Stanford University. 


General News and Comment 


The president's Commission on Higher Education, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. George F. Zook, has presented some very interesting 
information, and has outlined a program that, if adopted, will revolu- 
tionize our whole educational approach. 4,600,000 students will be 
enrolled in our colleges and universities by 1960, if the nation’s needs 
as the Commission sees them are to be met. Educational opportunity for 
all youth and adults, commensurate with their ability, would be pro- 
vided in the higher education bracket. This would require careful 
planning for curricula and for physical plants of educational institu- 
tions. It would demand elaborate expansion of faculty and equipment 
in order to provide proper facilities. 

Obviously, one of the major difficulties is economic. How much of 
a financial burden would be placed on the taxpayer? The Commission 
estimates an annual expenditure of $2,081,000,000 for current educa- 
tional purposes, and also an outlay of $8,064,000,000 for improvements 
needed for educational plants. Aside from material costs, there is the 
need for determining the course of study. Members of the Commission 
are agreed that students should be well grounded about problems under- 
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lying international relations and in a better understanding of other 
nations. Furthermore, they urge a greater sense of unity between general 
and specialized education, between education for living and education 
for earning a living. 

The matter of providing financial assistance for those unable to pay 
was considered. The elimination of economic status as a basis for 
college attendance is to be promoted through cancellation of fees for 
the thirteenth and fourteenth school years and the decreasing of fees 
beyond that point through the establishment of an extensive system of 
federal scholarships and fellowships. It is estimated a federal appropri- 
ation of $120,000,000 will be needed in 1948, and increased each year 
until, in 1952, financial assistance will be provided twenty percent of 
the non-veteran students enrolled in colleges and universities. 

The implications of this program are tremendous. In the words 
of the report, “Only as the opportunity for higher education is equalized 
for every potential student who has the interest and the ability to profit 
from college and university study at both under-graduate and graduate 
levels, can he ideals of democracy in education be realized.” We have 
learned much and have profited greatly from experience gleaned from 
government war time educational programs and from experience with 
the G. I. However, the proposed program goes much further and really 
has no precedent in this country. 

Phi Alpha Theta is proud of its membership in the Association of 
College Honor Societies. The following list of members of the organiza- 
tion indicate its scope. 

founded number of chapters members 


Alpha Epsilon Delta 1926 41 6,392 
Alpha Lambda Delta 1924 52 16,058 
Alpha Omega Alpha 1902 47 15,840 
Beta Gamma Sigma 1913 52 16,000 
Eta Kappa Nu 1904 41 12,198 
Mortar Board 1918 79 16,000 
Omicron Delta Kappa 1914 60 16,400 
Order of the Coif 1902 37 6,490 
Phi Alpha Theta 1921 52 6,021 
Phi Eta Sigma 1923 57 26,835 
Phi Kappa Phi 1897 50 54,000 
Pi Kappa Lambda 1918 3,300 
Pi Tau Sigma 1915 3 7,800 
Rho Chi 1922 3,300 
Sigma Pi Sigma 1921 6,000 
Sigma Tau 1904 13,500 
Tau Beta Pi 1885, 50,150 
Tau Kappa Alpha 1908 12,000 
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New Members (year 1947-48) : 


Beta (Pittsburgh), November 21, 1947: Harold A. Bierck, Marjorie 
Bethune, Robert D. Duncan, Mrs. Betty M. Focer, James G. Kehew, George R. 
Lambert, Jr., Major D. McCoy, Edward O. McKee, Schuyler C. Marshall, Fred 
Pashkoff, Salvin Schmidt, Albert A. Seretny, Edmund Steytler, James L. 
Swanger, Richard S. Weigle, Malverne R. Wolfe, John F. Rozanski. 

Beta (Pittsburgh), March 15, 1948: Emerson D. Fite, Albert H. Andreo, 
Louis P. Antolini, Morley M. Azorsky, Edward W. Blakeslee, Marguerite S. 
Butler, Jay P. Cooper, George L. Davis, Robert W. Dickson, Albert J. Evans, 
Edward Karl Fischer, Patricia B. Heneghan, Byron H. Kramer, James F. 
Lignelli, Walter A. McCullough, Mary Alma F. Mansfield, Lewis W. Rathge- 
ber, Jr., Helen Elizabeth Rea, Robert A. Reighart, William L. Robinson, 
Theodore H. Stolp, Thomas H. Turnbull, Stanley P. Wagner, Ruth L. White. 

Gamma (Pennsylvania), December 5, 1947: Littleton B. Atkinson, Mar- 
jorie F. Atkinson, Lisa Aversa, Joseph R. Barager, Steven Barker, Jane Boal, 
Peter E. Brownback, Elizabeth E. Cassel, George H. Day, R. Fenton Duvall, 
Robert I. Fine, Gordon Firstman, Aaron Heller, Daniel Kirk, Kenneth D. 
Matthews, Jr., Nancy Inez Rafello, Regina Katherine Ramsey, Mrs. R. W. 
Rhoads, George Rudisell, Jr., Mary Regina Small. 

lota (Colorado State College of Education), July 31, 1947: Clara B. Simer, 
Hazel B. Defenbaugh, Ray K. Kistler, Mervin R. Johnson, Mary M. Coppock, 
John James Luzar, Lloyd A. Drury. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education), January 29, 1948: Lawrence 
E. DeShazer, Peter Hnottavange, John S. Welling, H. P. Christensen, Ralph A. 
Wampler, Jr., Franklin B. Fitzgerald, Edward John Kelly, Wilbur Southwood 
Vendien, Paul E. Clements. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg), November 6, 1947: Ernest H. Wallander, Stanley 
Karl Wieder, Edward John Brown, James S. Fticsar, John F. McGrath, A. 
Eric Bubeck. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), October 13, 1947: 
Geraldine R. Kirkwood, Shirley Divoll, W. Robert Mathews, Kenneth A 
Brock, Pearl Evelyn Akins, Laurel Lloyd Haring. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), October 21, 1947: Ottie Joe Wright, 
Elva K. Reid, Jack L. Ingram, Glenn L. Walker, Thomas J. Phillips, Dorothy 
Johnson, William E. Amos, Ellen Baughty, J. Dean Duncan, Erma Lela Reid. 

Pi (Louisiana State Normal College), December 11, 1947: George A. Smith, 
Leslie John Humble, Morgan D. Peoples, James Vernon Jardan, O. E. 
Lovell, Jr. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), October 15, 1947: Franklin R. Mullaly, 
Helen M. French, Mary Ann Kaifesh, William McNeil Casteel, R. Howard 
Griffen, George Ellis Moore, Harry E. Gardner, Alex Frank Hetes. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), February 4, 1948: Virginia Maren Ander- 
son, G. Rudolph Bjorgan, Mary Jean Bowe, Charles R. Bruning, Jerome K. 
Corrigan, Roger D. Derby, Glenn R. Driscoll, Robert P. Fogarty, Maxine 
essup Houghton, Park H. Irvine, J. Vernon Jensen, Robert C. Johnson, Myron 
.. Kennedy, Frederick William Kohlmeyer, Marion Jean McDonald, Leonard 
Charles McGuire, Betty Jane McLaughlin, Leonard N. Nelson, Margaret 
—— Nielson, John Ford Ohles, Warren W. Ost, Joseph Powers, C. S. C., 

enjamin F. Rogers, Jr., Ingrid O. Thompson, Arthur Loreston Throckmor- 


ton, Paul D. Toher, Henry C. Webb, Howard Yolen Williams, Jr. 

Chi (University of California), December 16, 1947: Clarke A. Chambers, 
Dello G. Dayton, Samuel J. Fenning, John H. Freeman, Jesse L. Gilmore, 
Lawrence H. Harris, John P. Harrison, Edwin Henry Kaye, Louis Richard 
Miller, Patrick W. Riddleberger, George W. Seidl, Jordan M. Young. 

Omega (Gettysburg), October 30, 1947: Albert G. Moore, William Jackson 
Rinaca, Marilyn Jane Burnett, Norma L. Burkholder. 
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Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), November 13, 1947: Thomas S. Belmont, 
Frederick C. Salber, Jr., Robert E. Mertz, John F. _~ Frank C. Tatem, Jr., 
Edward S. Tattershall, Frederick W. Weston, Jr., Morgan L. Miller, Austin 
Gabel, Alvord M. Beardslee, Siro Gutierrez Benliza. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell), October 22, 1947: Dorothy Louise Clark, 
William H. Hansen, Jr., Richard A. Watson, Virginia Lewis. 

January 16, 1948: Stuart L. Coyne, Edward J. Stec, Morris Rombro, Lor- 
raine Claire O'Connell. 

Delta (Marquette), November 16, 1947: Bloeslaus J. Literski, Cyril 
D. Zeck, Elmer E. Schreiber, Betty J. Herro, Helen Ann Shebel, Elizabeth 
Ann Devine, — J. McGovern. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), November 15, 1947: Edgar Shoemaker 
ames, Robert W. Brockway, John Edward Kenny, Howard J. Kearn, James 
oseph McCormack, George A. Zorn, H. Tobias Simon, George K. Graham, 

yron Harper Luke, Justus M. van der Kroef. 

Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College), November 1, 1947: Jeon Frances Botbyl, 
Jean Marie Brunner, Florence Edler deRoover, Marie E. Gehringer, Dorothea 
H. Kleist, Margery Reeve, Margaret A. Valentine, Ruth I. Whitenight, Dale 
H. Moore, Burr Cartwright Brundage, Walter Edward Wiest. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), November 7, 1947: Mary Lee Craig, 
Edward J. Erskine, James E. Hirssig, Mary Louise Holten, John C. Kehn, 
Clayton C. Mundy, Shirley Ann Stewart, Virginia White, Mary Louise Holton, 
John C. Kahn. 

Alpha Kappa (Toledo), November 7, 1947: Louise R. Morse. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State Teachers College), December 16, 1947: 
Clarence S. Bivens, Raymond E. Christal, Mrs. Ezell Curtis, Gene Hodges, 
Sidney Kermit Peveto, Mary Elizabeth Simmons, Troy M. Thomason, Maxine 
Tidwell, Carl Ray Woodward. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College), January 13, 1948: Leonard 
Louis Rollins, Dorothy Ann Rich, Julius A. Adams, Mary Elizabeth Moore, 
Martha Sue Westbrook. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), December 18, 1947: Ann Angle, 
Glenn L. Kappelman, Cleo Orlene Norris, Elizabeth Ann Ireton, Lynne 
Wilbur McNutt, James E. Seaver, Charles Robert Young, B. S. Barr, Joan 
Woodward, Kenneth E. Beall, Joan Rettig, Ethelmae Craig, Wilbur D. Geed- 
ing, Clinton Hawes, Frederick Alvin Henderson. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College), January 9, 1948: Dallas Jones, Erica Wahl- 
strom, Margaret Couch, Clifford Johnson, Euphemia Peterson, Audrey Larson, 
Betsy Brodah], Conrad Bergendoff. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah), November 20, 1947: James V. Barber, 
Spencer M. Bennion, Thomas L. Bushell, Carol Arline Clark, Lloyd H. 
Duffin, James M. Greenhalgh, Frances C. Hillier, Vernon G. Larrabee, Helen 
Mar Luke, David H. Lund, Betty Jean McNamara, William W. Means, Louis 
D. Morrison, Dan A. Olsen, Kathryn J. Rigby, David W. Smith, Emil R. 
Stenstrom, Kenneth D. Walker, John J. Worley. 

Alpha Rho (Utah) February 20, 1948: Dean Jacob Geerlings, D. Jean 
York, Edmund R. Jefferis, Geraldine Stewart, Roberta MacKnight Hunt, 
Beverly Stephens, Barbara W. Watson, Joan Farr, Jay B. Hunt, Francis J. 
Brennen, Jr., Jean Elizabeth Hampel. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop), October 22, 1947: Jennie Carolyn Burgess, 
Jeanne Denyse Mosimann. . 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple), October 23, 1947: George Fagan. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), January 13, 1948: David B. Winshel, 
Charles B. Taylor, Charles J. Gane III, Muriel Fried, Alan Oppenheim, 
Jerome R. Silk, George J. Honeyford, Shirley Katz, Ruth Frishkopf, Arthur 
Stern, Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Frank S. Poswistile, Leo H. Loffel, Mary Spear, 
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George T. Garver, Jr., Aileen Stern, Sidney Ginsberg, George Schott, Arthur 
R. Dnedger, Jr., Marvin Greenbaum, Abraham Cohen, Norman Shigon, Don- 
ald Paul, Eve Saievetz, Frances M. Manges, Edwin B. Bronner, Lawrence 
O. Ealy, Daniel M. Fisk. 

Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), November 2, 1947: Lloyd Allen Dalby, 
William Fee, William L. Fisk, Jr., Robert Jamison, William Jirles, Christine 
Milam, Jane Nichols, Ross Porter, Clarence Thomas. 

Alpha Omega (Rhode Island State College), November 16, 1947: Donald 
Tilton, William D. Metz, Daniel H. Thomas, Doris Marie Cotanio, Shirley 
Douglas, Dorothy Sybil Abrams, Jack Crandall, Kathryn W. Holland, Joseph 
Del Vecchio. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), November 23, 1947: Theodore Joseph 
Oberle, Jack W. Gunn, Dorman H. Winfrey, Joseph W. Young, Robert W. 
Amsler, Betty Brooke Eakle, Barnes F. Lathrop, William C. Pool, Wilbur H. 
Timmons, Preston B. Williams. 

Beta Alpha (Texas), February 13, 1948: Johnnye Weinert Lovett, Frank 
A. Knapp, Jr., William M. Pearce, Alfred Rush Horton, James Hays McLen- 
don, Joe B. Frantz, Elmer William Flaccus, James L. Nichols, Jr., Harwood 
P. Hinton, Jr., Bobby J. Chandler, T. Lawrence White, Winifred Woods, 
Foster Vance Phipps, Jr., David M. Vigness, James W. Stalling, Mary Lee 
Nance, Malcolm Preston Riker, Calvin B. Garwood, Jr., Marin E. MacNish. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), December 5, 1947: George K. Tanham, 
Armin Rappaport, William H. Klaustermeyer, Alexander De Conde, Raymond 
Muse, William R. Steckel, James M. Wood, Jr., Mitchell W. Kerr, Edward 
H. Brooks, Charles Delzell. 

Beta Beta (Stanford), April 1, 1948: Richard P. Cecil, Minnie Edith 
Cureton, Guadalupe Fores-Ganzon, David Charles Munford, Frank M. Fahey, 
Robert Ross Staley, David Edwards Allen, Jr., Rolland C. Rogers, Robert 
W. Coonrod, George Axel Frykman, William Elton Franklin, Jr., Stuart G. 
Cross, John B. Vanderburgh, Mary Patrick Chapman, David G. Copping, 
Samson B. Knoll, Basil Lloyd Borough, Melvyn E. Pratt, Jr., George Weston 
Meldrum, John Paul Neff. 
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